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PREFACE 


On  September  25,  1985,  Governor  George  Deukmejian  signed  into  law  A.B.  2104 
(Chapter  965  of  the  Statutes  of  1985).   This  legislation  established,  under  the 
administration  of  the  California  State  Archives,  a  State  Government  Oral  History  Program 
"to  provide  through  the  use  of  oral  history  a  continuing  documentation  of  state  policy 
development  as  reflected  in  California's  legislative  and  executive  history." 

The  following  interview  is  one  of  a  series  of  oral  histories  undertaken  for  inclusion 
in  the  state  program.   These  interviews  offer  insights  into  the  actual  workings  of  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  processes  and  policy  mechanisms.   They  also  offer  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  men  and  women  who  create  legislation  and  implement  state  policy. 
Further,  they  provide  an  overview  of  issue  development  in  California  state  government 
and  of  how  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government  deal  with  issues 
and  problems  facing  the  state. 

Interviewees  are  chosen  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  contributions  to  and 
influence  on  the  policy  issues  of  the  state  of  California.    They  include  members  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  state  government  as  well  as  legislative  staff, 
advocates,  members  of  the  media,  and  other  people  who  played  significant  roles  in 
specific  issue  areas  of  major  and  continuing  importance  to  California. 

By  authorizing  the  California  State  Archives  to  work  cooperatively  with  oral 
history  units  at  California  colleges  and  universities  to  conduct  interviews,  this  program  is 
structured  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  and  expertise  in  oral  history  available 
through  California's  several  institutionally  based  programs. 


Participating  as  cooperating  institutions  in  the  State  Government  Oral  History 
Program  are: 


Oral  History  Program 

History  Department 

California  State  University,  Fullerton 

Oral  History  Program 
Center  for  California  Studies 
California  State  University,  Sacramento 

Oral  History  Program 
Claremont  Graduate  School 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Oral  History  Program 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

The  establishment  of  the  California  State  Archives  State  Government  Oral  History 
Program  marks  one  of  the  most  significant  commitments  made  by  any  state  toward  the 
preservation  and  documentation  of  its  governmental  history.    It  supplements  the  often 
fragmentary  historical  written  record  by  adding  an  organized  primary  source,  enriching  the 
historical  information  available  on  given  topics  and  allowing  for  more  thorough  historical 
analysis.    As  such,  the  program,  through  the  preservation  and  publication  of  interviews 
such  as  the  one  which  follows,  will  be  of  lasting  value  to  current  and  future  generations  of 
scholars,  citizens,  and  leaders. 


John  F.  Burns 
State  Archivist 


July  27,  1988 


This  interview  is  printed  on  acid-free  paper. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY 


Born  and  raised  in  Fresno,  Bruce  Bronzan  has  long  held  an  interest  in  public 
service.    He  served  as  student  body  president  in  junior  high,  high  school,  and  at 
California  State  University,  Fresno,  where  he  earned  a  B.A.  degree  in  political  science 
as  well  as  a  secondary  teaching  credential.   Upon  graduation,  Bruce  was  one  of  twelve 
students  chosen  for  a  prestigious  fellowship  with  the  Coro  Foundation,  a  nationwide 
leadership  training  program.   Bruce  went  on  to  earn  an  M.A.  in  urban  studies  from 
Occidental  College  in  1970. 

While  working  as  a  teacher,  Bruce  co-founded  and  directed  a  private  secondary- 
level  school  in  Fresno.  He  later  became  an  administrator  of  an  alcohol  abuse  program 
at  Fresno  Community  Hospital. 

Bruce  and  his  wife,  Linda,  a  nurse  practitioner,  have  two  children,  Chloe  and 
Forest. 

In  1975,  Bruce  was  elected  to  the  Fresno  County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  which 
he  served  eight  years.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  in  1981. 

Bruce  was  elected  to  the  California  State  Legislature  in  November,  1982,  to 
represent  the  3 1  st  Assembly  District  which  encompasses  the  eastern  portion  of  Fresno 
County.   He  chaired  the  Assembly  Health  Committee,  Joint  Legislative  Audit 
Committee,  and  the  Assembly  Rural  Caucus.  He  also  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means, 
Finance  and  Insurance,  Human  Services,  and   Agriculture  Committees. 

Upon  retirement  from  the  assembly,  Bruce  became  associate  dean  for 
administration  and  development  at  the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  at 
Fresno.  His  main  responsibility  lies  in  spearheading  a  model  health  care  delivery 
system  reform  in  central  California. 


[Session  1,  April  27,  1994] 
[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

LaBERGE:      This  is  an  interview  with  Bruce  Bronzan,  April  27,  1994.   We  like  to 

start  with  a  little  background,  so  why  don't  you  tell  me  when  and  where 
you  were  born,  and  how  you  grew  up? 

BRONZAN:    The  circumstances  of  my  childhood? 

LaBERGE:      Yes. 

BRONZAN:    I  was  born  in  Fresno,  1947,  September  28.   I  lived  in  Fresno  for  I  guess 
about  three  years,  and  then  my  father  was  transferred  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  I  lived  for  three  or  four  years,  then  to  Visalia,  then  back  to 
Fresno.    So  I  spent  most  of  my  actual  youth  in  Fresno. 

My  father  was  the  director  of  the  YMCA  [Young  Men's  Christian 
Association],  so  I  grew  up  in  the  YMCA,  which  ended  up  being,  I 
think,  very  influential  to  me  in  terms  of  what  I  ended  up  doing.   My 
mother  is  an  artist.   I  was  very  fortunate  to  have  absolutely  fabulous 
parents.   They're  both  still  living. 

LaBERGE:      What  are  their  names? 

BRONZAN:    Nick  and  Peggy,  Nick  Bronzan  and  Peggy  Bronzan.   I  have  two  sisters, 
one  who  is  six  years  older,  Ann,  and  one  who  is  fifteen  years  younger, 
Mary.   My  dad  was  from  a  family  that  immigrated  here  from 
Yugoslavia.   His  father  came  over,  and  he  was  raised  in  Manteca  on  a 
farm.   He  decided  to  leave  farming;  he  wanted  to  get  an  education. 


Graduated  at  Fresno  State  College,  where  he  met  my  mother.   They  got 
married  and  started  a  family.   I  was  the  second  child. 

My  father  went  into  YMCA  work  mostly  because  he  had  a  real 
love  for  youth  work,  working  with  kids.   He,  as  the  director  of  the  Y, 
had  a  particular  interest  that  was  a  burning  interest  in  him  for  his  whole 
life,  and  that  is  for  young  people  to  understand  how  democracy  works. 
He  believed  that  for  democracy  to  work,  people  had  to  understand  it. 
They  had  to  understand  the  process  of  it,  and  the  only  way  they  could 
understand  the  process  is  to  do  it  and  to  practice  it,  and  to  be  involved 
with  models  of  it.    So  he  was  particularly  keen  on  the  youth  group,  or 
the  youth  emphasis,  of  the  Y,  whereas  other  Ys,  the  directors  would  be 
interested  in  other  things— the  business  clubs  or  whatever.   But  his 
emphasis  was  youth  groups,  and  the  youth  organizations  associated  with 
the  YMCA. 

So  because  of  that,  I  grew  up  within  that  environment,  which 
ended  up  being  very  influential  to  me.   He  had  me  in  all  of  the  various 
clubs~the  Indian  Guides,  the  Grey  Y,  the  Junior  High  Y  and  the  High 
Y  and  so  forth-all  of  the  organizations  that  the  Y  has.   In  that,  I 
learned  an  enormous  amount  at  his  hand.   I  learned  parliamentary 
procedure  when  I  was  ten  at  least,  I  knew  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  by 
the  time  I  was  ten.   I'd  worked  in  club  organizations  where  you're  a 
president  and  a  vice  president  and  a  treasurer  and  a  chaplain  and  all 
that,  and  worked  with  the  dynamics  of  small  groups  where  they  make 
decisions  about  how  they're  going  to  do  their  year  and  their  budget,  and 
what  projects  they're  going  to  do. 

I  think  that  whole  milieu  of  little  models  of  democracy  that  my 
father  felt  was  so  important  to  learn  is  what  got  me  initially  started  in 
thinking  in  that  general  sense.  He's  also  an  absolutely  wonderful  man,  a 


very  progressive  and  open-minded  and  extremely  well-read  person.    So 
his  influence,  I  think,  in  total,  was  very  substantial. 

My  mom's  influence  was,  too,  but  for  different  reasons.    She  was 
musical  and  artistic  and  theatrical,  and  so  on. 

At  any  rate,  I  went  through  school,  became  involved  in  student 
government  as  a  kind  of  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  activities  that  I  was 
involved  with  with  my  dad.   I  was  student  body  president  of.  ... 
[Laughter]   It's  almost  embarrassing,  of  everything. 

LaBERGE:      I've  read  this,  in  junior  high,  of  everything. 

BRONZAN:    I  was  just  kind  of  involved  with  it,  and  kept  doing  it.   Now  I  look  back 
on  it,  it's  kind  of  humorous.   And  in  the  Y,  sort  of  the  biggest  program 
the  Y  has  along  that  line  is  the  Youth  in  Government  Program,  in  which 
I  was  involved  for  two  or  three  years.   In  my  senior  year,  I  was  elected 
Youth  Governor  of  the  state  and  actually  occupied  the  governor's  office 
for  three  days  in  the  big  convention  they  have  each  year  for  two  or 
three  days  where  kids  take  over  the  legislature  and  the  various  offices. 

LaBERGE:      So  who  was  governor  then? 

BRONZAN:    I  was.   Oh,  you  mean  the  actual  governor? 

LaBERGE:      The  actual  governor. 

BRONZAN:    Gosh,  I've  got  to  think  back.   It  was  probably  .  .  . 

LaBERGE:      Not  [Edmund  G.]  Pat  Brown  [Sr.],  was  it? 

BRONZAN:    It  probably  was  Pat  Brown.   Let's  see.   This  would  be  1964.    So  that 
was  either  Pat  or  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  [Ronald]  Reagan.  ...  I 
think  Reagan  was  elected  after  that,  so  that  was  probably  still  Pat 
Brown.1 

LaBERGE:      OK. 


1.  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr.,  served  from  1959  to  1967. 


BRONZAN:    And  then,  I  went  to  Fresno  State. 

LaBERGE:      Did  you  pick  that  because  your  father  had  gone  there  or  .  .  .? 

BRONZAN:    It  was  all  I  could  afford.   My  father  went  there,  I  really  would  have.  .  . 
.  I  wanted  to  go  to  [University  of  California  at]  Berkeley.   My  dream 
was  to  go  to  Berkeley,  but  we  didn't  have  the  resources  for  me  to  go  to 
Berkeley.    [Laughter]   And  I  don't  think  I  had  the  grade  point  average, 
either,  to  go  to  Berkeley. 

LaBERGE:      You  were  too  involved  in  student  government. 

BRONZAN:    I  was  involved  in  everything.   I  was  involved  with  theater  and  band  and 
the  student  paper.   I  just  loved  all  the  activities  in  school,  and  .  .  . 

LaBERGE:      And  you  were  athletic  too,  I  take  it? 

BRONZAN:    I  was  a  minor  athlete,  I  was  not  a  major  athlete.   I  did  a  lot  of  sports, 
but  I  did  it  actually  more  just  for  the  fun  of  the  recreation  of  it,  the 
exercise  of  it.   I  was  in  wrestling  and  football  and  track,  but  my  real 
love  was  volleyball,  but  I  discovered  that  later. 

At  any  rate,  I  went  to  Fresno  State.   It  was  frankly  just  the  most 
convenient.   It  was  accessible,  I  could  afford  it,  and  it  was  right  there  in 
my  hometown,  so  I  went  to  Fresno  State. 

LaBERGE:      So  did  you  live  at  home? 

BRONZAN:    Yes.   I  lived  at  home  through  college.   I  majored  in  political  science 
and  public  administration.   I  think  it  was  a  double  major,  political 
science  and  public  administration.   And  minored  in  drama,  in  theater, 
which  was  almost  a  major,  so  I  almost  had  three  majors.   It  was.  ...  I 
actually  may  have  had  enough  credits  for  it  to  be  a  major,  but  it  was 
right  in  there,  anyway.   I  loved  the  theater.   I  performed  a  lot,  did  a  lot 
of  plays,  and  directed  some  plays  and  so  on. 

But  I  loved  politics.   That  was  a  very  important  era.   I  was 
student  body  president  in  1968  and  '69  at  Fresno  State,  and  that  was 


when  things  were  just  busting  loose  everywhere.   The  Vietnam  War, 
domestic  crisis  relative  to  the  Vietnam  War  was  at  its  peak.   The  Civil 
Rights  movement  was  at  its  most  tense  moment,  I  suppose.   The  year  I 
was  student  body  president,  [Senator  Robert]  Bobby  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  [Reverend]  Martin  Luther  King  [Jr.]  was  assassinated.   It 
was  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  the  Chicago  Democratic  convention  and 
the  riots.   I  mean,  it  was  an  incredibly  intense  year,  as  you  know. 

LaBERGE:      I  grew  up  in  the  same  era.    [Laughter] 

BRONZAN:    Yes,  I  could  say  you're  the  same  vintage  as  I  am.   A  lot  of  that  focused 
on  the  campuses,  and  Fresno  State  was  no  different.   It  was  a  very 
volatile  time.   And  particularly,  sort  of  majoring  in  political  science  and 
being  in  student  government,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  everything.   It  was 
just  right  at  the  center  of  all  of  those  tensions  and  clashes  and 
frustrations  and  so  on.   I  found  myself,  I  didn't  really  seek  it  out,  but  I 
found  myself  in  the  role  of  a  negotiator  between  factions. 

LaBERGE:      Like  between  students  who  were  .  .  . 

BRONZAN:    Between  students  and  students,  between  students  and  faculty,  between 
faculty  and  administration.    [Laughter]   Everybody  seemed  to  be 
divided  off.   I  think  I  played  a  little  bit  more  the  role  of  a  peacemaker 
than  I  did  of  an  advocate.   I  think  I  used  the  position  I  was  in  more  to 
try  to  negotiate  out  settlements  between  the  various  conflicting  groups. 

I  was,  however,  very  clearly  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
very  much  supported  the  Civil  Rights  movement  and  all  of  its 
manifestations  on  the  campus.   So  I  was  clearly  on  the  progressive  side 
of  things,  but  I  was  relative  to,  as  I'm  sure  you  recall,  being  a 
progressive  or  liberal  was  not  what  drove  things.   It  was  the  radical  and 
the  ultra-right,  it  was  the  extremes  that  were  where  the  conflicts  were. 
So  I  ended  up  really  not  identifying  with  either  extreme,  but 


consequently  found  myself  as  a  negotiator. 

Then  I  got  my  teaching  credential  the  following  year. 

LaBERGE:      At  Fresno  State,  too? 

BRONZAN:    Yes,  Fresno  State. 

LaBERGE:  When  you  majored  in  political  science  and  got  the  teaching  credential, 
did  you  foresee  you  were  going  to  enter  politics,  or  did  you  think  you 
were  going  to  teach? 

BRONZAN:    I  think  I  had  a  thought  about  being  in  politics  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  remembering.   I  could  just.  ...  I  always  loved  the  public 
policy  arena,  and  without  being  told  that  or  anything,  just  assumed  that 
that  was  very  much  a  potential  for  me,  a  possibility  for  me.   I  didn't 
focus  it  on  anything  in  particular,  but  I  just  always  identified  with  that 
arena. 

I  got  my  teaching  credential  partly  because  I  wanted  something 
very  practical  and  real  that  I  could  use  to  get  a  job,  was  the  major 
reason.   I  think  a  minor  reason  was  it  was  one  of  those  things  that 
extended  one's  student  deferment.   Those  were  during  draft  days,  when 
we  still  had  a  draft.    So  I  suppose  there  was  something  to  that. 

Then  after  my  teaching  credential,  on  that  subject,  the  draft  was 
eliminated  and  the  lottery  was  instituted.   I  had  a  high  lottery  number, 
256  is  what  I  recall,  and  so  I  was  never  called.   But  at  any  rate,  after 
the  year  it  took  to  get  my  teaching  credential,  I  was  offered  a  couple  of 
jobs  teaching  in  Fresno,  but  I  wanted  to.  ...  I  applied  for  the  Coro 
Foundation  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  ultimately  accepted,  so  I 
moved  to  San  Francisco  to  be  a  Coro  Fellow. 

LaBERGE:      Only  twelve  people,  is  that  right,  in  the  nation  get  that? 

BRONZAN:    Right. 

LaBERGE:      That's  really  something. 


BRONZAN:    Well,  it's  twelve  here  and  twelve  in  L.A.  [Los  Angeles].    Since  then,  I 
think  they  have  expanded  the  program.   I  think  there  is  a  St.  Louis, 
New  York;  I'm  not  sure.   You'd  have  to  check  with  them.   But  then  it 
was  only  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  I  had  applied  to  the  San 
Francisco  program  and  got  accepted. 

Yes,  that's  an  interesting  thing.   I  had  no  idea  how  difficult  it  was 
to  get  into  it  until  I  was  in  the  process  of  it.   It's  an  eight-hour 
competitive  interview  that  you  get  to,  after  you've  gone  through  the 
screening  on  papers  and  biographical  summaries  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
It's  a  very  rigorous  process,  and  I  guess  lots  of  people  apply.   Then  they 
end  up  with  this  all-day,  eight-hour  interview  with  twenty  or  thirty 
people,  and  then  from  that  they  go  to  the  twelve,  and  then  that's  the 
class. 

So  I  finally  made  the  cut,  I  guess,  on  that,  and  was  in  Coro  for  a 
year,  which  was  a  very  interesting  and  very  valuable  experience.   I 
enjoyed  that  immensely. 

LaBERGE:      Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  that,  both  what  you  were  doing  and  its 
purpose. 

BRONZAN:    What  Coro  is,  is  it's  structured  around  internships.   It's  a  very  different. 
.  .  .  Actually,  considering  that  they  started  this,  I  don't  know,  forty  years 
ago  or  whenever  they  started  it,  it's  a  very  enlightened  idea.   They  take 
people,  they  are  trying  to  develop  public  leaders.   They  put  them  into 
real  world  experiences  as  their  classroom,  through  a  series  of  what  they 
call  internships.   They're  in  business,  labor,  government,  community 
organizations,  political  campaigns,  I  don't  know,  there  are  two  or  three 
other  categories,  communications  and  technology,  I  forget  the  rest. 
Then  you  have  a  group  project,  and  then  an  individual  project  is  your 
final  activity. 
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The  other  concept  of  the  format  is  of  the  twelve,  they  all  do  the 
same  category  at  the  same  time.   Like,  say,  you  do  a  business 
internship.   Everyone  does  a  business  internship  at  the  same  time,  but 
they  all  do  different  businesses,  so  all  twelve  do  completely  different 
assignments  but  in  business.   And  they  do  that  for  four  days  a  week. 
And  on  the  fifth  day  a  week,  they  all  come  together  and,  with  process 
people,  compare  notes  and  analyze  what's  happening  in  the  businesses 
that  they're  working.   They  do  a  lot  of  sociograms  and  analyses  of  the 
dynamics  that  are  the  fundamental  and  transferable  dynamics  between 
these  business  entities.   An  internship  might  be  a  month,  for  example,  in 
one  business. 

Then  you  go  from  that  to  labor,  then  to  political  campaigns  and 
so  on,  and  all  of  them  again  the  same  thing,  where  you're  stretched  in 
different  places  and  then  come  back  and  collect  the  information.    It's 
really  quite  extraordinary. 

LaBERGE:      Did  you  all  live  together? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  no.   No.   Everybody  was  on  their  own.    Our  group  was  a 

particularly  good  group;  I  was  fond  of  all  of  them,  in  fact.   A  couple  of 
them  are  still  very  close  friends  of  mine.   And  I  did  a  number  of 
interesting  internships.    [Laughter]   My  business  internship  was  with 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  which  was  wild.   I  shouldn't  say  wild,  but  it 
was  very,  very  interesting.   Communications,  I  think  I  did  KSAN  radio 
when  it  was  still  an  underground  rock  radio,  album-format  radio  station, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.   My  political  campaign  was  with 
[Charles]  Charlie  O'Brien,  who  ran  for  attorney  general. 

My  group  and  individual  project  were  kind  of  merged,  was 
evaluating  alternative  educational  models  on  the  secondary  level  here  in 
San  Francisco.   We  focused  on  several,  particularly  one  called  Project 


One,  which  was  in  a  warehouse,  but  it  was  one  of  the  alternative 
schools  for  junior  high  and  high  school  age  kids.   That  was  very 
fascinating,  to  see  a  completely  alternative  format,  after  having  just 
gotten  a  standard  secondary  teaching  credential. 

Then  the  program  has  an  affiliation  with  Occidental  College,  so  I 
went  down  to  Occidental  College  and  got  a  master's  degree  in  public 
affairs.   My  thesis  was  on  alternative  educational  models. 

Then,  during  that  process,  some  friends  of  my  parents  heard 
through  them  that  I  was  involved  in  alternative  education  here.   They 
happened  to  be  coincidentally  at  the  same  time  frustrated  that  their  own 
children  were  having  a  rough  time  in  school  and  needed  some  other 
alternative  than  what  the  public  school  was  offering,  and  invited  me  to 
come  to  a  meeting  at  one  of  their  houses  just  to  explain  what  I  was 
learning,  what  I  was  seeing.    So  I  did. 

Out  of  that,  several  weeks  later  came  a  request  by  a  group  of 
them  for  me  to  start  such  a  school  in  Fresno.   They  got  excited  about 
the  notion  of  what  could  be,  but  there  wasn't  one  in  Fresno,  so  I  was 
asked  to  start  it.   I  thought  a  great  deal  about  that,  and  then  contacted.  . 
.  .  It  was  not  at  all  what  I  was  thinking  of  doing  after  Coro,  but  I 
contacted  a  few  other  teachers  who  were  also  credentialed  teachers, 
some  of  whom  had  not  ever  actually  worked  in  the  public  school 
system,  although  they  had  their  credentials,  and  others  who  were 
currently  teachers,  and  discussed  the  idea.   We  finally  decided  to  give  it 
a  go. 

So  I  moved  back  to  Fresno,  and  .  .  . 

LaBERGE:      And  you're  about  how  old?   Twenty-two,  twenty-three? 
BRONZAN:    Yes,  somewhere  in  there.   Yes,  that  would  be  '71  or  72.   And  we  began 
as  young,  poor  idealists,  to  start  an  alternative  secondary  school  in 
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Fresno. 

It  was  the  hardest  thing  I've  ever  done  in  my  life,  before  or  since. 
[Laughter]   It  was  really  difficult.   Just  everything  about  it  was  hard, 
the  codes,  the  building  requirements.   We  ended  up,  I  think,  having 
seven  different  locations.   We'd  use  a  church  and  then  get  kicked  out, 
and  then  go  use  an  abandoned  bakery  and  then  we  got  kicked  out  of 
there.   It  was  very  difficult. 

The  program  actually  ended  up  being  very  innovative  and  very 
good  for  the  kids.   I  think  they  enjoyed  it  and  benefitted,  and  most  of 
them  went  on  to  college,  and  several  of  them  were  accepted  in  very  fine 
universities.    So  I  think  they  ended  up  getting  a  very  unusual  and,  for 
them,  a  valuable  program. 

What  the  school  attracted,  interestingly  enough,  was  kind  of  two 
ends  of  the  spectrum.   They  either  attracted  kids  who  were  a  bit  slower 
than  the  average,  and  consequently  were  feeling  lost  in  the  shuffle  in  a 
public  school  system,  who  needed  more  attention  from  that  point  of 
view.   And  on  the  other  hand,  kids  who  were  much  faster  than  the 
average  in  public  school,  and  they  were  bored  silly,  and  they  needed 
special  attention  but  on  a  different  pace.   We  had  nobody  in  the  middle. 
We  had  either  brilliant  kids  or  kids  who  were  struggling  in  school. 

LaBERGE:      How  many  did  you  have? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  we  never  had  more  than  thirty  or  forty  at  any  one  time.   It  was  very 
small.   I  think  there  were  six  or  seven  full-time  faculty,  and  then  we 
employed  all  kinds  of  people  around  the  community  to  do  Coro-like 
models,  where  we  would  hook  kids  up.   We  had  a  kid  who  was  just 
really  advanced  in  math,  and  hooked  him  up  with  a  physicist  in  town. 
He  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the  physicist.   So  we  did  a  lot  of 
extraordinary  things,  a  lot  of  traveling,  a  lot  of  theater. 
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The  faculty  had  so  little  pay.   At  first  [Laughter]  I  think  we  were 
paid  $500  a  month  each,  as  starting  pay.    So  we  ended  up  deciding  that 
the  only  way  we  could  survive  and  really  do  this  was  to  also  live  in 
kind  of  a  collective.   I  think  it  was  more  like  a  cooperative.   We  jointly 
bought  an  old,  large  house  towards  downtown  Fresno,  and  then  just 
divided  up  all  the  work  chores  to  maintain  the  house.   That's  how  we 
managed  financially. 

LaBERGE:      So  all  the  teachers  did  this? 

BRONZAN:    The  teachers  did  this.    So  the  entire  faculty  lived  in  one  house,  with 

rooms  all  over  the  place.   It  was  an  old  Victorian  kind  of  a  place.   And 
it  didn't  work.    [Laughter] 

LaBERGE:       [Laughter] 

BRONZAN:    It  just  didn't  work.   What  were  minor  differences  of  opinion  became 
huge  conflicts,  personality  conflicts.   Now  I  can  look  back,  they  were 
all  wonderful  people  and  I  love  them  dearly,  but  at  the  time,  it  just 
didn't  work.   We  stayed  there  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  so,  and  then 
decided  there's  got  to  be  a.  ...  Life  has  to  be  easier  than  this,  in  some 
other  fashion,  so  the  commune  didn't  last. 

The  school,  I  stayed  with  the  school  for  three  years,  and  then 
moved  on.   The  school  went  on  for  another  three  or  four  years  beyond 
that,  and  then  folded  for  financial  reasons.    So  it  was  an  experiment. 

Probably  the  single  most  important  thing  that  we  learned  is  you 
could  tailor  an  individual  student's  curriculum  to  that  student,  if  you  just 
took  the  time  and  energy  to  do  it.   You  didn't  have  to  put  everybody  in 
the  same  cookie-cutter,  you  could  modify  programs.   And  I  had  a 
meeting  with  the  Fresno  Unified  School  District  leadership  and  tried  to 
explain  to  them  that  there  was  really  no  need  to  have  an  alternative 
school,  that  they  should  be  doing  this,  that  they  should  have  alternative 
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programs  within  the  school  district.   They  were  far  more  capable  of 
really  doing  that  than  groups  like  us  were,  because  it  was  just  an 
endless  struggle  for  all  the  little  things  on  our  end.   They  had  that 
capability,  they  just  weren't  using  it  well.   They  needed  to  create  more 
alternatives  and  specific  kinds  of  alternative,  work-oriented,  science- 
oriented,  art-oriented  schools  within  schools,  so  that  kids  could  have 
more  choices  within  a  given  framework. 

And  we  tried  to  convince  them  that  they  had  plenty  of  faculty  that 
would  love  to  do  that,  if  they  just  gave  them  the  chance.   Because  there 
were  faculty  also  that  were  frustrated  and  wanted  to  be  more  creative. 

So  that  was  kind  of  our  parting  gift  of  a  thought  to  the  public 
school  system.   It  turns  out  it  planted  a  seed,  and  in  Fresno  they  agreed 
to  try  an  occupational  kind  of  a  program  at  one  of  the  schools  as  a 
magnet  special  school  within  a  school,  and  that  led  to  a  whole  series  of 
magnet  programs  in  technology,  science,  and  arts.   My  daughter  is  now 
going  to  the  performing  arts  magnet  program  at  Roosevelt  High  School. 
So  out  of  all  of  this  actually  came  a  change  in  the  school  system. 

I  left  the  school  and  then  took  a  job  in  a  different  direction.   One 
of  the  parents  of  one  of  our  students  was  the  head  of  the  mental  health 
department  at  Fresno  Community  Hospital.   I  guess  he  liked  the  way 
that  I  could  create  something  out  of  nothing— I'm  a  builder  of  program. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  DUI,  driving  under  the  influence  [of  alcohol] 
issue  was  just  starting  to  emerge,  so  this  would  be  now  the  mid- 
seventies,  as  an  issue.   It  was  starting  to  be  understood  for  what  it  was, 
and  that  was  that  most  people  who  were  caught  with  DUI  offenses  were 
in  fact  alcoholics,  that  it  wasn't  just  taking  a  couple  of  drinks,  getting  a 
bum  rap.   In  fact,  they  were  people  who  were  deeply  addicted  to  a  drug. 

That  knowledge  then  started  to  change  the  way  the  criminal 
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justice  system  and  the  alcoholism  treatment  community  dealt  with 
things.   They  started  to  join  together,  and  the  alcoholism  community 
reached  out  to  the  criminal  justice  system  and  said,  "You  need  to  deal 
with  this  a  little  bit  differently,  and  if  you  do,  you  can  have  much  better 
results  than  just  what's  going  on  now." 

Fresno  Community  Hospital  and  the  mental  health  department 
decided  it  wanted  to  get  into  this,  and  they  wanted  to  build  a  program 
out  of  their  alcoholism  department,  reach  out  and  develop  a  program 
with  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  city  of  Fresno,  to  start  DWI 
[driving  while  intoxicated]  classes  and  referral  aids  to  the  judges, 
alcoholism  analysis  for  people  at  the  point  of  conviction,  a  whole 
variety  of  things  that  would  bring  the  two  together.   And  they  asked  me 
to  build  that  program,  to  start  from  absolute  scratch. 

In  truth,  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  alcoholism.    I  had  a 
relative  who  was  an  alcoholic,  but  not  in  my  immediate  family,  but  an 
aunt  who  was  an  alcoholic,  but  other  than  that,  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  it.   I  really  thought  they  were  choosing  the  wrong  person,  but  I 
was  glad  to  get  the  job,  so  I  took  it.   And  learned  everything  I  could 
learn  about  the  disease  of  alcoholism,  and  alcoholism  treatment  options, 
and  how  the  court  system  worked.   I  learned  it  from  scratch,  talking  to 
the  judges  and  the  probation  department,  the  district  attorney's  office, 
police  and  sheriff  and  so  on.   We  created  a  program. 

We  started  the  classes.   We  used  certain  criteria  that  would 
bounce  them  into  our  system.   If  they  had  a  blood  alcohol  level  of  .20 
or  above,  which  is  one  of  the  real  clear,  simple  indicators  that  it's  not  a 
casual  drinker,  automatically,  they'd  fire  them  over  to  us,  and  we'd  run 
them  through  DUI  program,  and  in  the  process  identify  who  in  fact  was 
deeply  involved  with  an  addiction  problem,  and  then  try  to  deal  with  the 
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addiction,  and  get  them  into  alcoholism  rehabilitation  programs.   And 
that  was  it. 

Then  we  started  some  other  things  that  had  never  been  done 
before,  to  my  knowledge,  at  that  time.   We  started  the  first  Spanish- 
speaking  program  of  its  kind  I  think  in  the  country,  I  know  because  I 
checked  everywhere  and  couldn't  find  any  other  materials  that  were 
written  in  Spanish.   We  had  many  Hispanic  people  who  didn't  speak 
English  that  we  were  getting  referred  from  the  courts,  and  what  were 
we  supposed  to  do  with  them?   It's  a  waste  of  time  to  have  a  class  with 
them  and  just  speak  English. 

So  I  just  talked  some  people  into  translating  all  these  materials 
into  Spanish,  and  then  dubbing  the  films  into  Spanish.   It  was  done  in  a 
clumsy  way  at  first,  because  we  didn't  have  many  resources,  but  at  least 
they  were  dubbed,  and  English  was  removed,  and  it  was  in  Spanish. 
Suddenly,  we  had  a  program  in  Spanish.   After  that,  somebody  else  got 
smart  and  did  the  same  thing,  only  they  did  it  right  and  they  did  it  with 
Hispanic  people,  and  in  a  cultural  context  that  was  more  relatable  and 
so  forth  and  so  on,  but  I  felt  kind  of  proud  of  that,  that  we  began 
something  that  hadn't  happened  before. 

Also,  by  sheer  accident,  I  got  to  talking  with  the  juvenile  court 
judge,  and  I  was  shocked  to  find  out  how  many  kids  were  alcoholics,  as 
eleven-  and  twelve-  and  thirteen-year-olds  over  in  Juvenile  Hall.    So,  I 
created  a  juvenile  program  in  alcoholism.   That's  still  going. 

Oh,  yes,  when  I  was  a  teacher,  I  moonlighted  as  a  disc  jockey. 
Fresno  got  an  underground  rock  radio  station  going  patterned  after 
KSAN.   I  paid  them  a  visit  once  with  a  group  of  our  students  who  were 
touring  around.    We  got  to  talking  to  the  program  manager  and  this  and 
that,  and  lo  and  behold,  I  got  offered  a  job  to  be  a  disc  jockey  and  do  a 
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special  program  .  .  . 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

LaBERGE:      You're  telling  me  about  being  a  disc  jockey. 

BRONZAN:    Being  a  disc  jockey.   I  was  a  long-haired,  bearded,  hippie-looking 
character  at  the  time,  and  here  I  found  myself  as  a  disc  jockey  and 
doing  special  programming  at  KFIG  radio.   K-F-I-G.   I  still  think  it's 
one  of  the  great  call  letters. 

LaBERGE:      I  have  a  teenage  son  with  long  hair  who  would  just  love  this  story. 
[Laughter] 

BRONZAN:    And  it  was  out  of  the  blue.   I  literally  walked  off  of  the  street,  as  a 
class  project  for  my  students,  to  teach  them  about  how  mass  media 
worked.    We  went  to  TV  stations  and  the  newspapers  and  so  on,  and  we 
happened  to  go  to  KFIG  radio  station.   One  thing  led  to  another,  and 
actually,  you  know  what  it  was— this  is  way  too  esoteric  for  your 
interview,  but  it's  one  of  these  magic  things  that  happens  in  one's  life-- 
this  woman  who  was  in  charge  of  special  programming  said,  "You 
know,  you  really  have  a  good  voice."   I  probably  had  a  good  voice 
because  of  theater.   But  at  any  rate,  she  said,  "You've  got  a  great  radio 
voice."   And  I  never  thought  of  radio. 

She  said,  "You  know,  this  is  amazing.   I've  been  working  with  a 
fellow  who's  written  a  remarkable  special,  an  hour-and-a-half  special  on 
the  Beatles,  analyzing  their  lyrics  and  comparing  it  to  Eastern  religion 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.   It's  a  spectacular  program,  but  we  haven't  found 
the  right  voice  to  do  it,  to  actually  narrate  it.   I  think  your  voice  is 
about  right.    Would  you  mind  coming  into  the  room  here?   I'd  like  to 
call  this  guy  and  get  him  on  the  phone." 

I  said,  "OK,"  and  I  walked  into  this  room.   He  gets  on  the  other 
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phone,  and  she  says,  "Now,  Dennis  listen  to  this."   And  so  I  said, 
"Hello?"   I  said,  "What  am  I  supposed  to  say?"    She  said,  "Just  talk  to 
him." 

So  I  talked  to  him,  and  then  she  talks  to  him  and  she  said,  "Yeah, 
I  think  so  too."   And  that  was  it.   I  got  offered  a  job  to  be  the  narrator 
of  these  specials,  and  then  I  got  offered  a  job  to  be  a  disc  jockey,  just  a 
moonlighting  special  thing.   I  started  off  doing  a  morning  show,  and 
then  I  ended  up  doing  an  evening  show.   It  was  really  great  fun.   I  did 
it  for  a  couple  of  years.   It  was  kind  of  a  fun  little  diversion. 

LaBERGE:      In  the  meantime,  were  you  married? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  yes.   I  was  married  at  that  time. 

LaBERGE:      Why  don't  we  take  a  little  diversion  from  this  and  tell  me  about  that? 

BRONZAN:     Sure.   OK,  Linda  was  my  high  school  sweetheart.    She  was  a  year  older 
than  I,  and  I  met  her  in  chemistry  class  in  high  school,  but  she  was 
going  with  the  captain  of  the  swim  team,  and  being  an  underclassman,  I 
had  zero  chance  with  her.    So  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

But  then,  we  ended  up  meeting  each  other  again  at  Fresno  State, 
and  started  to  date,  and  got  married  in  1968.    We  got  married  the 
summer  before  my  final  year.   So  she  actually  supported  me  getting 
through  college,  the  final  year,  then  my  teaching  credential,  then  Coro. 
She  was  a  nurse,  a  public  health  nurse.    So  she  had  a  real  job,  and  I  got 
through  school.   Then  we  both  worked  on  the  faculty  of  Ananda.    She 
was  sort  of  school  nurse-teacher  and  taught  sciences,  and  I  was  the  head 
of  the  school  and  taught  government  and  photography  and  theater. 

LaBERGE:      What  was  the  name  of  the  school? 

BRONZAN:    Ananda.    [spells]   The  Ananda  School. 

Linda  went  on  to  be  a  hospital  nurse  first,  and  then  became  a 
public  health  nurse  and  worked  in  the  migrant  farm  camps  in  Fresno 
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County.    She  later,  she  just  kept  going  in  that  .  .  . 

LaBERGE:      Direction? 

BRONZAN:    Getting  more  and  more  degrees.    She  became  a  nurse  practitioner  in 
family  planning.   Then  she  went  back  to  UCSF,  interestingly  enough, 
and  became  a  nurse  practitioner  in  maternity-obstetrics,  and  she  worked 
for  many  years  in  that  field.   Then  she  went  on  to  get  her  educational 
certificate,  and  she  became  a  registered  school  nurse.    She  worked  in  a 
rural  school  district  developing  special  programs  for  teen  pregnancies 
and  AIDS,  in  Fresno  County. 

LaBERGE:      So  she's  still  doing  that  now? 

BRONZAN:    No,  right  now  she's  taking  a  sabbatical  to  work  with  our  own  two 

children,  which  is  more  work  than  anything.   And  where  I  am  in  the 
chronology,  our  first  child  has  not  yet  been  born. 

LaBERGE:      OK.   And  when  you  were  at  Coro,  did  you  get  a  stipend? 

BRONZAN:    Small  stipend,  and  she  worked  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital.   We  lived  two 
blocks  from  St.  Luke's  in  the  Mission  District.   Loved  San  Francisco, 
loved  it.   My  grandfather  lived  here,  and  I  just  loved  it. 

LaBERGE:      Coming  back  to  your  early  career,  you  were  head  of  the  alcoholism 
program.   I  don't  know  if  it's  during  that  time  you  ran  for  Fresno 
County  Board  of  Supervisors? 

BRONZAN:    I  was  with  that  program  for  three  years,  pretty  much  got  it  up  and 
running,  and  I  think  I'd  sort  of  felt  antsy.   I  wanted  to  do  something 
else.   Then  is  when  the  moment  of  opportunity  presented  itself  for  me 
in  terms  of  politics.   Armando  Rodriguez,  who  was  a  county  supervisor 
from  the  Third  District  in  Fresno,  became  appointed  by  then-Governor 
[Edmund  G.]  Jerry  Brown  [Jr.]  to  become  a  municipal  court  judge. 
This  created  a  vacancy  on  the  board  of  supervisors.   Then,  the  rules 
were  in  Fresno  County  that  the  vacancy  would  be  filled  by  a  special 
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election  and  a  plurality  vote.   There's  no  run-off,  no  anything.   Just 
whoever  gets  the  most  votes  wins  for  a  special. 

Well,  I  looked  at  that,  and  I  thought,  Hmm.   There's  a  possibility 
with  that  one,  even  though  I  was  completely  unknown  outside  of  Fresno 
State.   Although  I  think  my  father's  name  was  well  known  in  town.   I 
got  some  friends  together,  and  we  thought,  Why  not?   Let's  give  this 
thing  a  shot.   There  were  ten  other  candidates. 

So  I  figured,  if  there's  ever  a  race  where  you  could  win  it  because 
of  the  plurality  rule  at  that  moment  in  time,  in  a  field  of  ten,  this  would 
be  the  case,  because  almost  all  ten  were  older,  established  folks  that 
were  more  or  less  indistinguishable,  one  from  the  other,  and  I  was  kind 
of  the  kid  in  the  group.    So  we  tried  it. 

I  had  no  money.   I  think  I  raised  $7,000  or  $8,000  for  the  entire 
campaign,  bake  sales  and  yard  sales  mostly.   But  I  walked  a  lot.   I 
walked  every  single  precinct  in  the  district  three  times.   I  did  a  door-to- 
door  campaign,  and  then  coffee  klatsches,  two  a  night  every  night,  six 
nights  a  week  for  two  months.   It  was  a  very  physically  intensive, 
personal  intensive  kind  of  a  campaign. 

I  won  by  seventeen  votes.   The  next  closest  person,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  demanded  a  recount.   In  the 
recount,  350  votes  changed.   They  were  either  cancelled  out  for  one  or 
the  other  or  whatever.   My  final  vote  margin  was  forty-three.   It  was 
the  closest  election  in  history  in  our  area.   And  I  think  I  was  the 
youngest  person  ever  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors.   I  was  twenty- 
eight. 

LaBERGE:      So  what  does  the  board  of  supervisors  do? 

BRONZAN:    They're  the  government  jurisdiction  for  the  county.   San  Francisco  is  the 
only  place  where  the  city  and  the  county  are  combined.   Every  place 
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else  has  counties,  and  then  the  cities  are  inside  the  counties.   They're 
separated.   Alameda  has  the  Alameda  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

LaBERGE:      Yes,  that's  where  I  live. 

BRONZAN:    OK.   But  Berkeley  and  Oakland  and  so  on  have  city  councils.   The 
board  of  supervisors  is  the  next  largest  jurisdiction. 

They  do  two  things,  basically.   They  do  land  use  in  between  the 
incorporated  areas,  so  where  there's  not  an  incorporated  city  boundary, 
they're  in  charge  of  the  land.   And  then  the  next  main  thing  they  do  is 
they  implement  state  programs:   criminal  justice,  courthouse,  the 
welfare  programs,  foster  care,  so  forth  and  so  on.   They  implement  state 
programs.   They  really  are,  because  of  that-that's  about  80  percent  of 
what  they  do  in  terms  of  money,  the  actual  budget  of  what  a  county 
does— they  are  really  an  administrative  arm  of  the  state  more  than  they 
are  a  local  government.    A  city  council  is  a  local  government.    A  board 
of  supervisors  is  a  subdivision  of  the  State  of  California.   They're 
different  in  that  regard. 

LaBERGE:      So  how  much  of  your  time  did  it  take? 

BRONZAN:    Fulltime. 

LaBERGE:      Oh,  it  was  full  time?   I  didn't  realize  that. 

BRONZAN:    Yes.   Full  time.    When  I  got  on  the  board  of  supervisors,  it  was  a 

special,  so  I  was  late.   The  rest  were  already  established,  because  I  was 
coming  in  in  the  middle  of  the  movie  here.   And  this  is  important,  to 
explain  a  little  bit  about  politics  of  health  care.   When  I  got  on  the 
board,  the  board  of  supervisors  divide  up  the  workload  among  the 
members.   Generally,  you  try  to  have  people  do  the  things  they  like  the 
most.   Some  like  criminal  justice,  some  like  land  use  and  so  on. 

Well,  when  I  had  gotten  on  the  board,  they  had  already  divided  it 
up,  right?   They  were  already  there.    So  I  got  what  was  left.   I  got  what 
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they  didn't  want,  because  I  was  the  new  kid  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
And  what  didn't  they  want?   Health  care.    So  I  remember  exactly  the 
moment,  senior  members,  an  old,  crotchety  farmer  put  his  hand  around 
my  shoulder  and  he  said,  "Well,  son.   Guess  what  you  get?   You  get 
health  care." 

And  not  knowing  any  of  these  dynamics,  these  are  all  things  I 
discovered  later,  I  was,  "Oh,  gosh,  that's  great!"    So  I  was  the  proud 
inheritor  of  health  care,  which  meant  the  county  hospital,  public  health, 
and  mental  health. 

LaBERGE:      Did  you  ever  consider  doing  health  care  programs  before? 

BRONZAN:    No. 

LaBERGE:      Or  been  interested? 

BRONZAN:    No.   Except  through  my  spouse,  Linda.   I  just  learned  by  osmosis  with 
her  about  the  problems  at  migrant  farm  camps.    And  I  had  learned  a 
little  bit  about  mental  health,  through  alcoholism.   I  was  the  architect  of 
making  the  whole  structure  work.   I  wasn't  a  counselor,  I  wasn't  a 
professional  in  the  field.    So  I  never  did  learn  a  whole  lot  about  mental 
health.   I  was  a  program-builder. 

But  here  suddenly  I  was  involved  with  a  huge  enterprise,  a 
tertiary  hospital  with  400  beds,  a  massive  Medi-Cal  provider  and 
indigent  care  provider  with  the  only  full-blown  trauma  center  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  a  large  public  health  system  and  clinic 
system,  and  mental  health,  which  is  mostly  the  severely  mentally  ill  and 
so  on.   I  knew  nothing  about  it.   I  had  to  learn  from  scratch  how  these 
things  worked,  and  how  they  were  funded,  and  what  they  did  and  didn't 
do,  and  who  went  there,  and  why,  and  why  not.   I  had  to  learn  from 
scratch. 

But  I  found  it  incredibly  fascinating.   I  was  glad  to  get  that 
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assignment.   I  thought  it  was  the  most  important  thing  that  the  county 
was  doing,  when  you  looked  at  everything  else.   That  was  the  most 
powerful  thing  they  were  doing  and  the  most  important  thing,  and  it 
was  life  and  death. 

So  I  loved  that  intellectually.   I  also  became  passionate  about  it 
because  no  one  else  cared  much  about  it.   I  felt  the  problems  were  so 
dramatic  that  they  really  needed  advocacy.    So  I  just  evolved  into  being 
an  advocate  in  those  areas  naturally,  because  that's  what  I  was  learning 
about,  and  that  was  the  sort  of  bailiwick  I  had. 

Well,  I  was  on  the  board  of  supervisors  for  eight  years. 

LaBERGE:      Did  you  have  to-  run  again? 

BRONZAN:    Yes,  I  did.   Actually,  I  ran  six  months  later  against  the  guy  who  lost  to 
me,  but  now  there  were  only  two  of  us  in  the  race. 

LaBERGE:       What  was  his  name? 

BRONZAN:    John  Toumasian,  actually  a  very  nice  man.   He  was  a  coach,  a 
basketball  coach  for  years  at  Roosevelt  High  School,  and  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education  in  Fresno.    So  he  was  a  very  decent 

guy. 

LaBERGE:      And  a  known  person. 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  famous!    I  mean,  he  was  absolutely  famous.   I  was  a  totally 

unknown  person,  and  I  won  because  I  walked  precincts  and  because  I 
was  "youth."   I  represented  a  change  and  new  blood,  and  that's  the 
reason  I  won.   And  because  people  liked  my  father  and  mother. 
[Laughter]   I  think  that's  the  other  reason  I  won. 

But  he  ran  against  me,  and  just  the  two  of  us,  but  I  won  easily.   I 
think  at  that  point  people  said,  "Ah,  give  the  kid  a  chance."    So  I 
stayed.   Then  I  was  unopposed  after  that.   I  never  had  any  opposition 
after  that. 
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LaBERGE:      How  long  are  the  terms? 

BRONZAN:    Four-year  terms. 

I  did  everything  that  could  be  done  in  health,  in  mental  health,  the 
hospital,  and  public  health,  plus  that  was  the  time  when  the  federal 
government  was  beginning  the  health  systems  agency  concept 
throughout  the  United  States,  an  attempt  at  a  regulatory  model  for 
health  care.   I  was  in  the  founding,  the  charter  members  of  our  health 
systems  agency  in  the  central  San  Joaquin  Valley.   I  got  very  involved 
in  CSAC  [County  Supervisors  Association  of  California],  the  state- wide 
organization  of  county  supervisors.   I  liked  being  involved  with  their 
committees  on  health,  because  it  was  a  place  for  me  to  learn  a  lot  more 
than  what  I  could  learn  in  my  own  hometown,  because  it  would  be 
people  who  were  interested  in  health  from  all  over  the  state.   I  found  in 
those  meetings  I  didn't  really  have  much  to  say,  but  I  had  a  lot  to  learn, 
because  there  were  some  very  bright  and  talented  people  that  were 
terribly  experienced,  far  more  than  I  was. 

So  I  became  involved  with  CSAC  health  committee  structure,  and 
then  with  the  National  Association  of  Counties  health  committee 
structure,  and  I  started  getting  a  national  perspective  through  that.   I 
think  that  those  eight  years  were  really  a  tremendous  learning  time  for 
me.   I  got  just  the  remarkable  opportunity  to  learn  how  the  Medi-Cal 
program  works,  and  how  the  funding  mechanisms  work,  and  how  the 
bureaucracy  works  and  doesn't  work,  how  county  hospitals  work,  how 
the  referral  patterns  work,  how  the  federal  government  works  in  that 
milieu. 

And  being  involved  with  the  federal  government's  subsequently 
failed  attempt  at  the  regulatory  models  of  the  health  systems  agencies,  I 
got  to  learn  a  whole  lot  about  that,  about  the  certificate  of  need 
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requirements.    We  reviewed  a  number  of  certificate  of  need  applications 
for  hospital  expansions  and  clinics,  and  purchases  of  high  technology. 
Reviewing  those  over  and  over  and  over  again,  I  learned  a  lot  about  the 
cost  of  technology  and  hospital  expansion,  of  when  they're  done 
correctly  and  when  they're  not  done  correctly,  about  health  planning, 
about  how  you  calculate  from  data  what  is  it  that  a  community  needs 
versus  what  does  it  have.    So  it  was  an  incredibly  rich  field  for  me  to 
toil  in  for  eight  years. 

LaBERGE:      In  running,  did  you  have  to  run  as  a  Republican  or  Democrat? 

BRONZAN:    It  was  nonpartisan.   Local  government  is.  ...  Actually,  in  Fresno  it  still 
is  pretty  much  nonpartisan.   I  was  a  Democrat,  and  that  was  no  secret, 
but  they  really  are  not  partisan  elections  down  there.   In  some  areas 
they  are.    Some,  the  party  machinery  controls  the  local  government 
elections,  but  not  in  Fresno. 

The  district  I  represented  was  heavily  Democratic,  which  I'm  sure 
didn't  hurt  me  at  all.   Right  now,  that  same  district  is  held  by  a 
Republican. 

And  then  I  ran  for  the  assembly  in  1982. 

LaBERGE:      How  did  that  come  about? 

BRONZAN:    I  actually  ran  once  before  and  lost.   I  ran  in  78,  and  lost  to 

[Assemblyman]  Jim  Costa,  who  beat  me  in  a  primary.   I  was  very 
naive.   I  ran  a  nonpartisan,  supervisorial  kind  of  a  campaign,  and  he  ran 
definitely  a  state-level,  partisan-type  campaign,  and  beat  me.   He 
deserved  to  win,  in  terms  of  just  the  campaign  mechanics  of  it  all.   But 
I  took  the  experience  and  learned  from  it,  and  then  built  my  base  and 
expanded  my  base—all  the  things  that  one  does. 

And  then  when  the  time  came  to  run  in  '82,  [Assemblyman 
Richard]  Rick  Lehman,  who  was  then  the  assemblyman.  .  .  . 
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Reapportionment  had  occurred,  he  ran  for  Congress.    So  that  created  an 
opening  for  that  seat.   And  by  that  point,  I  think  I  was  strong  enough  to 
have  no  serious  opposition  in  the  Democratic  primary,  and  won.   And 
then  actually  won  fairly  easily  in  the  general,  although  I  worked  harder 
than  I'd  ever  worked  to  get  it,  looking  back.   I  won  by  65  percent  of  the 
vote,  so  I  won  handily.   Easily  is  not  the  word;  I  won  handily. 

LaBERGE:      Who  was  your  opponent? 

BRONZAN:    Joanne  Slinkard,  who  now  is  the  chief  of  staff  to  [Senator  Kenneth]  Ken 
Maddy,  another  person  that  I  liked  a  lot  and  had  a  lot  of  respect  for, 
and  still  do.    We're  still  friends.   I'm  kind  of  blessed  in  that  sense,  that 
two  of  my  biggest  campaigns  were  against  very  decent  human  beings. 

But  I  walked  180  miles  in  that  campaign.    We  calculated  it  up  as 
close  as  we  could.   I  was  a  walking  machine. 

LaBERGE:       Did  your  wife  do  this  with  you? 

BRONZAN:    Some,  but  not  a  lot.   But  she  did  some.   The  whole  family,  my  dad  did. 
I  had  a  lot  of  volunteers;  I  probably  had  200  precinct  walkers  that 
walked  with  me.    So  it  was  a  big  grassroots  kind  of  a  thing. 

LaBERGE:      How  did  you  get  those  kinds  of  followers? 

BRONZAN:    Over  the  years,  I  guess  I  had  some  following,  I  suppose.   I  think  I  was 
pretty  much  identified  as  a  progressive  Democrat,  liberal  Democrat.   I 
never  felt  afraid  to  say  what  I  believed  to  be  the  case  about  things  I  saw 
that  needed  advocacy.   On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think  I  was  ever 
afraid  to  compromise  and  respect  people  with  different  views. 

I  think  that  goes  back,  probably  that's  embedded  in  the  experience 
I  had  at  Fresno  State.   I  just  felt  it  was  very  important  for  people  not  to 
push  each  other  so  far  out  that  they  couldn't  respect  each  other  at  all. 
It's  better  if  you  can  start  off  with  a  certain  respect  for  where  somebody 
else  is  coming  from,  and  then  try  to  find  a  middle  ground  that  both  can 
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live  with.   I  think  that  that  attitude  or  approach  was  something 
particularly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  that  people  probably  respected. 
At  any  rate,  I  had  enough  of  a  following  to  have  a  pretty  good 
campaign,  and  I  did  a  lot  of  physical  work  myself.   I  walked  until  I  was 
unconscious,  I  mean  literally.   I  can  remember  finishing  a  precinct  and 
not  having  any  idea  what  happened  in  that  precinct,  nothing.   Couldn't 
remember  a  single  person  I  met,  because  my  mind  just  [snaps  fingers] 
went  on  to  another  place,  and  my  body  was  on  automatic  pilot  or 
something.    [Laughter]   But  I  won,  got  into  the  state  legislature. 

Our  first  child  was  born  when  I  was  a  county  supervisor,  born  at 
the  county  hospital. 

LaBERGE:      And  this  is  a  girl? 

BRONZAN:    Chloe,  yes.    When  she  was  born,  I  participated  in  the  birth  process,  but 
the  next  day  when  I  visited,  there  were  ten  women  in  the  hallway  who 
were  in  labor— in  a  public  hallway  right  outside  the  elevator,  because  of 
the  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  county  hospital.    So  I  walked  through 
the  gurneys  of  ten  women  in  labor,  with  their  husbands  and  family  all 
around  them,  all  in  front  of  everybody,  with  no  privacy  whatsoever,  to 
go  visit  my  wife.   I  mean,  those  images  of  what  county  hospitals  have 
become  really  are  indelibly  etched  in  my  mind. 

My  son  was  born  six  weeks  before  the  final  election  when  I  won 
in  1982.   That  was  enough  to  drive  anybody  completely  insane. 
[Laughter] 

LaBERGE:      What's  his  name? 

BRONZAN:    Forest.   Yes.   The  last  six  weeks  of  a  partisan  campaign  are  absolutely 
insanity,  just  under  any  circumstances.   And  as  you  may  know,  the  first 
six  weeks  of  a  kid's  life  .  .  . 

LaBERGE:      Are  too! 
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BRONZAN:     [Laughter]   Are  completely  crazy.   You  don't  sleep,  and  so  on.    So  to 

do  them  at  the  same  time,  I  was  a  basket  case,  I  think,  by  the  time  I  got 
elected. 

We  moved  up  here,  we  moved  from  Fresno  to  Sacramento. 

LaBERGE:      I  didn't  know,  do  most  people  move  to  Sacramento? 

BRONZAN:    No.   I  think  it's  a  minority  that  actually  move  to  Sacramento.   But  here 
we  had  an  infant,  a  newborn,  and  I  just  could  not  see  handling  it  any 
other  way  than  all  of  us  being  together,  and  me  being  able  to  get  home 
quickly  and  so  forth.   So  we  moved  up  here.   We  only  lived  here  for 
about  four  years,  though,  because  once  Forest  got  a  little  older,  it 
became  very  clear  that  we  were  kind  of  a  family  without  a  country,  in  a 
way.   Our  roots  and  our  friends  and  our  community  was  Fresno,  but  we 
weren't  there,  so  we  weren't  really  a  part  of  that.    Yet  we  weren't  really 
a  part  of  this  community,  the  Sacramento  community.    So  we  were  kind 
of  in  no-man's  land.   We  decided  to  move  back.   And  we  were  glad  that 
we  did.   It  was  much  easier  all  the  way  around. 

LaBERGE:      So  did  you  commute,  or  did  you  get  an  apartment,  or  what  did  you  do? 

BRONZAN:    Yes.    When  we  were  living  up  there,  I  had  a  little  apartment  in  Fresno. 
Then  when  we  moved  back,  I  had  a  little  apartment  in  Sacramento, 
which  is  the  common  thing,  two  residencies,  and  one  is  a  small  one  and 
the  other  is  your  main  one. 

In  the  legislature,  part  of  the  reason  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
legislature  was  I  wanted  to  be  around  other  people  who  were  well- 
versed  in  health  care.   I  just  had  a  desire  to  be  working  with  people 
who  were  really  moving  in  that  field. 

LaBERGE:      So  that  was  your  main  reason  to  run,  because  of  the  health  care? 

BRONZAN:    Yes,  I  think  so. 

LaBERGE:      Did  you  put  that  out  to  your  constituents  as  .  .  .? 
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BRONZAN:    Well,  it  was  one  of  the  issues,  crime,  health  ....  I  did  what  every 
candidate  does,  and  you  have  a  variety  of  issues.   But  deep  down 
inside,  health  was  the  thing  I  cared  most  about  by  far.   It  was  far  and 
away  the  most  important  thing  to  me. 

I  think  if  I  had  to  look  at  it  in  a  very  generic  sense,  the  thing  that 
I  object  to  most  in  society  is  racism.   Well,  discrimination,  I  should  say, 
of  any  kind.   To  discriminate  against  a  person  and  not  allow  them  to  be 
what  they  can  be,  to  me,  is  the  worst  thing  that  happens.   It's  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  happens  in  society.   It's  one  of  the  darkest  sides  of 
human  personality,  and  it's  one  of  the  most  destructive  and 
counterproductive  forces  in  the  human  spirit. 

And  I  guess  for  me,  the  inequities  in  health  care  is  where  that 
general  concern  found  a  niche  of  work-the  disparity  of  what  is 
happening  and  has  happened  in  this  country,  where  an  entire  class  of 
people  has  a  second  tier  of  medicine  and  health  care  delivery  only 
because  of  their  pocketbook.   I  misstated  that:   primarily  because  of 
their  pocketbook,  and  secondarily  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or 
the  language  that  they  speak.   I  also  had  become  very  interested  in  the 
field,  and  reasonably  knowledgeable  about  the  field,  more  than  I  thought 
at  the  time. 

LaBERGE:      Could  we  back  up  for  a  minute?   Do  you  have  people  you'd  like  to 

name  who  influenced  you  and  who  did  teach  you  about  the  field,  before 
you  ever  got  to  Sacramento? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  there's  all  kinds  of  folks,  just  lots  of  people.   In  Fresno  County,  the 
director  of  mental  health  was  a  particularly  bright  person,  Dr.  Bud 
Glenn.   Dr.  Ed  Defoe  in  the  public  health  department.   Gosh,  that's  an 
interesting  question.   I'd  have  to  go  back  on  the  memory  tape  and  try  to 
pull  those  names  out.   There  were  a  number  of  people  who  taught  me  a 
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lot. 

I  read  a  lot,  and  I  would  attend  conferences  whenever  I  could.   In 
fact,  I  discovered  something  when  I  cleared  out  of  office,  when  I  finally 
retired  and  I  was  trying  to  pull  all  my  papers  together.   In  going 
through  one  of  them,  I  discovered  a  report  that  I  wrote  on  a  conference 
I  attended  in  1979  or  1980.   It  was  in  Washington,  D.C.   I  had  taken 
these  copious  notes  about  .  .  . 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

BRONZAN:     .  .  .  these  guest  speakers  from  all  over  the  country.    I  was  quite  taken 
with  the  quality  of  one  in  particular.   This  one  I  had  maybe  four  or  five 
times  the  number  of  notes  on  it.   As  I  was  reviewing  this  little  paper 
that  I  had  written,  the  speaker  was  Dr.  Philip  Lee,  who  was  then 
chancellor  at  UCSF. 

Well,  Phil  and  I  later  became  good  friends,  and  he  became  a  great 
inspiration  to  me.   And  of  course,  now  he  is  the  assistant  secretary  of 
health  for  the  federal  government,  reporting  directly  to  [Secretary  for 
Health  and  Human  Services]  Donna  Shalala.   He  was  the  assistant 
secretary  of  health  under  the  [President  Lyndon  B.]  Johnson 
administration. 

LaBERGE:      So  that's  one  way  you  learned,  was  by  going  to  these  conferences. 

BRONZAN:    Go  to  the  conferences  and  listen  to  the  Phil  Lees  of  the  world,  and  I 
met  a  number  of  supervisors  around  the  state  that  were  very  bright. 
[Contra  Costa  County  Supervisor]  Sunne  McPeak  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  who's  still  there,  just  a  gifted  person  in  health  care.   Jay  Gellart 
at  San  Mateo  County.   Howard  Kahn.   I  just  met  a  number  of  people, 
both  on  the  supervisorial  level.  .  .  .  Ann  Klinger  in  Merced  County, 
very  thoughtful  person.   I  just  loved  meeting  people  who  were  real 
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smart  on  the  issue. 

I  read  a  lot,  too.   I  remember  reading  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  I  read  the  books  that  would  come  out  that  were  analysis  of 
health  policy.   I  just  tried.  .  .  .  You  know,  I  never  considered  myself  an 
expert.   I  still  really  don't,  although  people  do  say  that  about  me.   I  get 
referred  to  as  an  expert  on  mental  health  policy  and  health  policy.   But 
I  still  honestly  do  not  think  that,  and  I  don't  say  that  as  a  sort  of  a  false 
modesty.   I  consider  myself  a  student  of  it.   I  wasn't  trained  as  a 
physician,  I  never  went  to  a  health  policy  institute  or  anything  like  that, 
so  I'm  a  kind  of  make-it-on-my-own  student  of  the  field.   I'm  perhaps  a 
graduate  student,  but  I'm  not  an  expert.   There  are  experts,  and  I  don't 
consider  myself  among  them.   I  think  there  are  people  that  are  a  lot 
brighter  in  the  field  than  I  am.   At  any  rate. 

What  happened  in  the  legislature  was  a  very  interesting  thing.   I 
was  starting  to  tell  you  that  part  of  my  reason  was  I  wanted  to  work 
with  other  people  who  were  in  health  policy.   I  was  shocked  when  I  got 
into  the  legislature  in  terms  of  how  few  people  there  were  interested. 
Let  me  go  back  a  second.    What  I  discovered  in  county  land  is 
that  most  boards  of  supervisors,  they'd  be  lucky  if  they  had  one  out  of 
the  five  that  devoted  themselves  to  health  care.   They'd  be  fantastically 
lucky  to  have  two  people  on  a  board  of  supervisors.   Now,  why  was 
this?  It  was  because  health  was  the  thing  nobody  wanted.   Remember  I 
told  you  I  got  assigned  this? 

LaBERGE:      Because  nobody  .  .  . 

BRONZAN:    Nobody  wanted  health  care.   And  for  obvious  reasons,  if  you  stop  and 
just  think  about  it  for  a  second.   From  the  politics  of  it,  it's  a  lose-lose 
deal.   At  least  it  always  has  been.   It's  poor,  sick  people.    Well,  that's 
like  the  worst  combination:   they're  poor  and  they're  sick  at  the  same 
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time.   They  don't  walk  precincts,  they  don't  contribute.   If  you  look  at  it 
in  a  crass  sort  of  a  way,  these  are  people  that  are  out  of  the  political 
system  completely. 

LaBERGE:      They  may  not  even  vote. 

BRONZAN:    They're  not  even  registered  to  vote.    Some  of  them  aren't  even  citizens 
of  this  country.   And  so  to  be  involved  with  that  was  to  be  involved 
with  something  that,  frankly,  a  lot  of  people  not  only  didn't  know  about 
or  care  about,  they  could  care  less  if  it  continued  to  exist.   It  was  a 
loser,  politically.   If  anything,  it's  a  political  football  that  was  beat  up 
all  the  time.    So  it  was  not  something  that  attracted  people  from  a 
political  perspective.  On  the  totem  pole,  it  was  at  the  bottom.   Land  use 
was  certainly  better.   Insurance,  banking,  criminal  justice,  almost 
anything,  there  was  something  about  it  that  would  give  you  more 
political  brownie  points  or  help  or  something  than  public  health  care. 

So  the  result  of  that  is,  in  truth,  in  this  state,  almost  nobody  runs 
for  health  care  on  a  board  of  supervisors.   When  is  the  last  time  you 
heard  of  somebody  running  for  a  board  of  supervisors  on  a  platform  of 
health  care?   I  mean,  it  just  doesn't  happen.   They  run  for  land  use 
issues  or  criminal  justice  issues.   And  so  a),  the  county  structure  of 
government  doesn't  attract  people  to  run  for  health  care.   If  it  was  solely 
health  care,  that  would  be  a  very  different  issue.   If  it  was  a  regional 
health  authority,  then  that's  all  you're  running  for,  and  it  would  attract 
people  into  health.   But  it's  a  general  service  government  of  which 
health  is  kind  of  a  loser,  and  so  people  run  there  for  different  reasons. 
It's  kind  of  the  booby  prize.   At  least  it  was  for  so  many  years.   It  was 
the  booby  prize  of  assignments.   This  old  farmer  said,  "You  get  health 


care." 


Well,  I  was  anxious  to  kind  of  get  out  of  that  environment,  of  it 
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being  a  loser  that  nobody  wanted  except  just  a  few  precious,  wonderful 
souls  who,  from  the  heart,  loved  the  field  and  felt  compelled  to  work  in 
it.   And  I  was  anxious  to  get  into  the  legislature,  where  there  would  be 
so  many  more. 

Well,  I  found  out  it  wasn't  the  case.   Public  health,  Medi-Cal, 
poor  people's  medicine  was  something  that  just  didn't  attract  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  legislature  either.   There's  like  six  in  each  house,  out  of 
120.   I  was  shocked,  frankly,  that  it  was  so  few  people  up  there  that 
were  seriously  interested  in  the  field.   Now,  there's  other  aspects  that  a 
lot  of  members  are  interested  in.   They  may  be  interested  in  hospitals  or 
doctors  or  high  technology  or  pharmaceuticals  or  something. 

LaBERGE:      But  not  health  care  for  poor  people. 

BRONZAN:    But  health  care  for  poor  people,  health  care  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what's  wrong  in  our  system  and  how  do  we  improve  it,  that  point  of 
view,  very  few  people  interested  in  it.   Just  a  handful  in  each  house. 

LaBERGE:      So  as  far  as  the  Health  Committee,  is  that  also  a  booby  prize? 

BRONZAN:    No,  not  at  all.   The  Health  Committee  is  a  very  important  committee, 
one  of  the  most  important  committees,  but  it  has  jurisdiction  over-- 
Medi-Cal  is  just  one  little  piece  of  it.   It's  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
health  policy  that  affects  every  kind  of  provider,  every  hospital,  every 
clinic,  doctor,  etc.   It  was  a  very  powerful  committee  dealing  with  the 
private  sector  providers,  with  new  technology  in  health,  so  it  was  a  very 
powerful,  very  important  committee. 

I'm  speaking  about  that  slice  of  health  care  that  is  related  to  the 
have-nots.   The  rest  deals  with  the  haves.    So  in  terms  of  health  care  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  was  something  that  drew  very  little  attention 
by  legislators,  most  legislators.   There  are  some  wonderful  exceptions, 
but  I  was  surprised  at  how  few  people  there  were  that  were  into  the 
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field. 

LaBERGE:      Who  were  some  of  the  six  that  you  mentioned? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  you're  going  to  get  me  in  trouble  there.   If  I  started  naming  names. 
.  .  .  Let  me  deal  with  that  in  a  different  way  a  little  bit  later. 

LaBERGE:      OK. 

BRONZAN:    But  then,  I  asked  the  speaker  if  I  could  be  on  the  Health  Committee. 

LaBERGE:      OK,  and  the  speaker  is  Willie  Brown? 

BRONZAN:    Willie  Brown.   And  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Brown  at  all.   I  just  knew  his 
reputation.   Here  I'm  a  freshman,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  I'd  get  the 
committee,  because  it  was  a  sought-after  committee.   But  I  did.   I  felt 
very  grateful  as  a  freshman  to  get  on  the  Health  Committee. 

But  then,  in  the  beginning  of  my  second  year,  I  think  it  was,  in 
my  very  first  term,  I  got  summoned  to  the  speaker's  office  and  given  an 
assignment.    I  later  learned  what  led  to  that.    But  he  said,  "I'm  going  to 
establish  a  select  committee  on  mental  health,  and  I  want  you  to  be  on 
the  committee,  and  I  want  you  to  chair  it."    Well,  I  was  flabbergasted. 
I  didn't  know  that  much  about  mental  health.   I  knew  a  little  about  the 
county  mental  health  system,  but  not  mental  health  in  general.    I  knew 
much  more  about  Medi-Cal  than  I  did  about  mental  health.   And,  to  get 
a  select  committee  chairmanship  as  a  freshman,  I  was  completely 
surprised. 

Later,  looking  back,  I  think  it  was  kind  of  like,  "Guess  what? 
You  get  health  care."    What  happened  was  this:   the  last  person  to  take 
mental  health  as  a  subject  area  and  become  a  complete  advocate  for  that 
subject  area,  in  the  California  State  Legislature  was  a  Republican  named 
[Assemblyman]  Frank  Lanterman,  whose  name  is  now  legendary. 

LaBERGE:      Yes. 
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BRONZAN:    The  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act,1  and  the  Lanterman  Act,2  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.   I  mean,  he  was  a  giant  in  the  field  nationally,  and  he  was  a 
California  legislator.   But  when  Frank  Lanterman  retired,  for  almost 
twenty  years  or  so,  no  one  really  took  his  place  as  a  strong,  singular 
advocate  for  mental  health.   There  were  some  very  important  legislators 
in  mental  health,  [Assemblyman  Thomas  H.]  Tom  Bates  is  one  of  them, 
from  your  area.   Tom  probably  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  assembly 
had  very  important  and  innovative  legislation  on  mental  health.   And 
[Senator  Nicholas  C.]  Nick  Petris,  who  is  still  there,  amazingly  enough, 
and  also  from  the  Bay  Area,  in  the  senate  side. 

LaBERGE:      He's  my  senator. 

BRONZAN:  A  beautiful  man.  He's  just  an  absolutely  remarkable  person.  He  is  one 
who  is  definitely  in  the  list  of  those  who  care  about  health  care,  and  are 
very  insightful  and  very  important.  So  is  Tom  Bates. 

LaBERGE:      And  Nick  Petris  just  did  [is  doing  again]  his  oral  history. 

BRONZAN:    No  kidding! 

LaBERGE:      Yes,  in  this  same  series. 

BRONZAN:  Now,  that  would  be  worth  something.  That  would  be  worth  something. 
He's  a  magnificent  guy.  He's  one  of  my  heroes,  Nick  Petris  is. 

But  at  any  rate,  so  there  were  a  few  that  were  still  involved  and 
did  important  things,  but  no  one  person  really  ran  with  mental  health  as 
an  issue  and  was  an  identifiable  leader  in  that  field.    Well,  here  I  was 
given  this.  .  .  .  And  as  a  result  of  that,  the  mental  health  community  got 
more  and  more  concerned  about  what  was  happening  after  de- 
institutionalization,  with  homeless  mentally  ill  being  put  out  on  the 


1.  S.B.  677,  1967-1968  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1667  (1967). 

2.  A.B.  225,  Lanterman  Mental  Retardation  Services  Act  of  1969,  1968-1969  Reg. 
Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1594  (1969). 
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streets.   Chronic  mentally  ill  being  put  out  on  the  street  and  becoming 
the  main  homeless  population. 

So  they  had  ganged  up,  a  lot  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  privately 
with  the  speaker,  Brown,  to  very  strongly  request  that  he  do  something 
about  this,  and  that  he  give  it  a  focus  again  and  make  a  select 
committee  and  appoint  a  chair.    So  that's  how  Mr.  Brown  got  into  this, 
is  by  concerns  expressed  to  him  by  the  mental  health  community 
statewide.   I  didn't  know  any  of  that.   And  then  how  I  got  to  be  the 
chair,  I  still  don't  know  exactly.   I  think  a  couple  of  people  statewide 
must  have  thought,  well,  he  knows  a  little  bit  about  health,  maybe  he'll 
be  a  good  chair.   I  don't  know  to  this  day  how  I  got  the  tab  for  that. 

LaBERGE:      It  may  be  because  you  went  and  expressed  some  interest  in  health  at 
all? 

BRONZAN:    I  don't  know.    I  think  it  was  mental  health  leaders  who  didn't  really 

know  me  much  but  felt  perhaps  that  I  could  be  helpful.    [Richard]  Dick 
Van  Horn  probably  knows  the  answer  to  that,  the  head  of  the  mental 
health  association  in  Los  Angeles  who's,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  top 
thinkers  in  mental  health  in  the  state,  probably  the  single  best.   Maybe 
it  was  him,  for  all  I  know. 

But  anyway,  so  I  get  the  assignment.   And  I  made  a  couple  of 
very  critical  decisions  then  that  I  look  back  and  I  think  were  really 
right.   They  were  the  right  decisions  to  make.   We  formed  a  group, 
bipartisan  group,  the  select  committee,  and  I  talked  the  whole  group 
into  accepting  three  concepts.   One,  that  we  were  all  probably  woefully 
ignorant  about  mental  health,  myself  at  the  top  of  the  list.   Number  two, 
that  the  situation  out  there,  at  least  at  first  blush,  appears  to  be  very  bad. 
Therefore,  three,  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is  not  put  a  bunch  of  bills 
out,  but  take  some  time  to  try  to  understand  what  has  happened.    We 
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got  everybody  to  agree. 

The  ranking  Republican,  who  was  the  vice  chair  of  the  committee, 
was  [Assemblyman]  Larry  Stirling,  who  is  now  a  judge  in  San  Diego 
County,  a  wonderful  man.   A  very  thoughtful,  very  bright  person,  very 
caring  person.   He  agreed  with  me.    So  we  got  each  of  our  members  to 
agree  to  that  threshold  idea. 

We  spent  a  year  and  a  half  with  hearings  without  one  single  bill, 
which  is  completely  extraordinary.   It's  normally  the  other  way  around. 
Members  run  in  and  throw  bills  out  before  they  have  any  idea  what  they 
are  or  how  they  work.    [Laughter]   But  we  did  the  opposite.    We  did 
the  blasphemous  thing,  the  anti-political  thing.   We  didn't  try  to  do  one 
bill  or  one  regulation  or  anything.    We  just  said,  "We  have  to 
understand  first  what's  going  on." 

So  we  did  hearings  all  over  the  state  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  we 
listened  to  everybody  who  had  something  to  say,  everybody.    We 
listened  to  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  nurses,  people  who  were  in 
Alzheimer's  wards,  scientists,  the  men  who  had  created  PET  scan 
imaging  and  were  doing  PET  scan  research  at  [University  of  California 
at]  Irvine.   We  listened  to  mentally  ill  patients  from  state  hospitals, 
mentally  ill  patients  who  were  in  outpatient  treatment,  mentally  ill 
patients  who  were  outraged  at  the  system,  mentally  ill  patients  who  had 
benefitted  by  the  system.   We  listened  to  parents  whose  children  were 
destroyed,  literally  destroyed,  who  had  committed  suicide  through  the 
process  of  mental  health,  the  lack  of  mental  health  care. 

We  heard  everybody.   And  out  of  that,  all  of  us  became 
radicalized  on  the  subject.   To  a  person,  everyone  on  that  committee, 
Republican  and  Democrat,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
probably  the  worst  thing  that  is  allowed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  state 
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of  California,  if  not  the  United  States,  is  what  we  have  done  to  those 
who  are  severely  mentally  ill. 

In  de-institutionalization,  which  Frank  Lanterman  predicted  in  one 
of  his  last  floor  speeches,  eloquently  predicted  may  be  the  case,  we  sent 
these  people  out  of  mental  institutions— which  were  no  day  at  the  beach; 
they  had  their  own  problems~but  we  took  them  out  of  those 
environments  and  sent  them  to  their  local  communities,  then  gave  the 
local  communities  absolutely  nothing  to  care  for  them.   Nothing.   And 
what  happened  was,  they  ended  up  on  the  streets.   A  severely  mentally 
ill  person,  a  person  with  a  chronic  disease  of  the  brain  cell,  like 
schizophrenia  or  bipolar  disease,  is  perhaps  among  the  sickest  human 
beings  in  the  world.   It  is  one  of  the  worst  illnesses  that  you  can  have 
in  this  life  is  severe  mental  illness.   It  destroys  you.   It  destroys  your 
life  completely,  and  for  many  irreversibly.   From  that  moment  on,  you 
are  at  the  bottom. 

We  took  those  people,  and  what  did  we  do  with  them?   We  put 
them  on  the  streets.   If  you  have  heart  disease,  the  highest  technology 
on  earth  is  applied  to  take  care  of  you.   The  insurance,  whatever  it 
takes,  to  cover  your  coronary  heart  disease.   If  your  liver  goes  bad 
because  you  drink  yourself  to  death,  we'll  give  you  a  liver  transplant. 
But  if  your  brain,  the  thing  that  is  uniquely  human,  dysfunctions 
because  of  an  organic  disease,  not  a  question  of  how  you  were 
mothered,  but  an  actual  disease  of  the  brain  cell,  we  abandon  you  onto 
the  street. 

And  at  that  point  in  time—I  haven't  familiarized  myself  with  the 
statistics  now;  I  imagine  they're  not  much  different— but  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  homeless  were  severely,  chronically  mentally  ill,  were 
completely  incapacitated  and  could  not  take  care  of  themselves.   And  on 
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the  streets,  they  lived  an  existence  of  continuous  nightmare.   They  were 
preyed  upon  by  the  evilest  and  meanest-spirited  people  among  us  on  a 
daily  basis.   That's  their  existence,  and  they  live  that  way  until  they  die. 

I  think  all  of  us  felt  that  nothing  has  gone  worse  than  that  one, 
that  that's  it.   On  the  misery  index,  as  bad  as  Medi-Cal  was,  as  bad  as 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  having  to  have  labor  in  a  public  hallway,  of  all 
the  indignities  and  outrageousness  that  happens  to  poor  people  who 
don't  have  health  care,  this  is  even  worse.   This  is  taking  somebody 
profoundly  sick  and  giving  them  not  only  no  care,  but  no  roof,  no 
meals,  no  clothing,  nothing.   Absolutely  nothing.   Cancelling  their 
insurance.   Cancelling  their  insurance  for  their  families.   I  mean,  when 
you  add  up  what  it  is,  it's  just  an  unimaginable  turning-the-back  on 
somebody  who's  desperately  in  need  of  help. 

So  I  think  all  of  us  felt  something  dramatic  has  got  to  take  place. 
We  co-authored  legislation  that  we  spent  several  months  putting 
together  that  was  a  mental  health  reform  act.   It  was  clearly  the  biggest 
mental  health  piece  of  legislation  since  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act. 

LaBERGE:      What  year  is  this? 

BRONZAN:    Eighty-four. 

LaBERGE:      Do  you  by  any  chance  remember  the  number  of  the  bill? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  God,  I  was  so  bad  at  numbers. 

LaBERGE:      OK.   I  can  look  it  up. 

BRONZAN:    A.B.  254 1?1    I  forget.   It  established  the  severely  mentally  ill  as  a 

priority  of  the  mental  health  system,  it  established  targeted  populations. 
We  could  get  the  analysis  if  you  wanted,  for  it.  Van  Horn  was  heavily 
involved.  We  involved  probably  100  people  around  the  state  that  were 


1.  A.B.  2541,  California  Mental  Health  Services  Reform  Act  of  1986,  1985-1986 
Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  161  (1986). 
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architects  of  the  bill,  that  helped  construct  the  bill.    Special  projects, 
ambulatory  activities,  increased  funding,  research.   For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  state,  we  made  mental  health  research  a  function  of 
policy. 

And  it  passed.   We  got  it  passed  with  bipartisan  support  in  both 
houses  and  signed  by  Governor  [George]  Deukmejian.   I  think,  looking 
back,  there's  a  couple  ways  of  looking  at  that  bill  and  other  bills  that 
followed.   There  were  a  couple  of  other  very  important  bills  in  mental 
health.   One  was  to  put  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  cell  on  a  parity  of 
physical  insurances  as  far  as  private  insurance  was  concerned.1   If  a 
private  insurance  company  offered  physical  health  care,  it  had  to  offer 
mental  health  care.   That  was  a  bill  I  passed,  and  was  signed,  and  was 
modeled  throughout  the  country.   It  became  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation. 

LaBERGE:      Does  that  have  a  short  name? 

BRONZAN:    No.   And  that  bill  number  I  lost  [1692];  it's  forgotten.    Sue  North,  by 
the  way,  was  the  key  mental  health  staffer  I  had  through  that  period  of 
time. 

LaBERGE:      Sue  North? 

BRONZAN:    Sue  North. 

LaBERGE:      Is  she  still  there? 

BRONZAN:    No,  she's  down  in  Los  Angeles  working  on  the  state  revision, 

constitutional  revision  commission.    She  is  brilliant,  and  she  was  a  huge 
influence  on  me  and  a  source  of  knowledge  and  inspiration.   But  there 
were  quite  a  few  then  that  were  fantastic  people  that  helped  put  that 
thing  together. 


1.  A.B.  1692,  1989-1990  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  743  (1989). 
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And  I  was  really  more  of  a  carrier  of  the  message.   I  never  really 
considered  myself  the  expert  at  crafting  the  policy.   And  very  truly  so. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  good  things  I  did  was  I  let  other  people  who  were 
expert  do  much  of  the  crafting  of  the  policy.   What  I  did  was  carry  it, 
and  I  think  I  probably  became  a  spokesperson.   I  think  I  had  an  ability 
to  articulate  the  issues  of  mental  health  in  ways  that  people  could 
understand,  and  that's  probably  my  main  contribution.   Not  an  insight 
into  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  but  more  of  an  ability  to  communicate 
it  to  people. 

I  found  that  in  the  context  of  doing  that,  that  I  was  not  only  one 
of  the  few  that  was  willing  and  anxious  to  advocate  those  issues  in  the 
state,  but  in  the  nation.   I  fortunately  met  some  people  from  all  over  the 
country.   I  received  an  award,  the  Jacob  Javits  Award  from  [Senator] 
Jacob  [K.]  Javits'  wife  in  New  York,  and  she  was  magnificent.   All  the 
people  who  were  associated  with.  .  .  .  Who  put  that  together?   That  was 
the  [American]  Psychiatric  Association.   They  were  really  remarkable 
folks. 

LaBERGE:      So  besides  listening  to  people  throughout  the  state,  you  went  nationwide 
to  get  .  .  .  ? 

BRONZAN:    Yes.    Sure.   It's  a  small  circle  of  people  that  are  involved.   And 

everywhere  from  parents  of  kids  who  commit  suicide  to  researchers  in 
brain  functioning.   I  thought  it  was  a  terribly  important  field.   I  did 
grow  very  passionate  on  the  subject.   I  had  a  different  view.   Most 
people  really  dislike  mental  health,  because  who  wants  to  talk  about 
mental  illness? 

LaBERGE:      Well,  it's  uncomfortable. 

BRONZAN:    Everybody's  uncomfortable  with  it.   They're  uncomfortable  when  you 
see  a  crazy  person  get  on  the  bus  with  you.   Everything  about  it  is 
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discomforting.   And  so  in  fact,  I  used  to  explain  to  people,  that  would 
get  kind  of  a  laugh  of  recognition,  I  guess.   I'd  say  that  because  I  was 
so  visibly  identified  with  mental  health,  wherever  I  go,  people  would 
come  up  to  me  and  say,  "Oh,  gee,  I  hear  you're  involved  in  mental 
health.   I  really  want  to  say  that's  a  great  thing,  that's  such  a  wonderful 
thing  that  you're  doing,"  that  kind  of  thing.   Then  I  can  almost  set  my 
watch  with  the  pause—one  thousand  one,  one  thousand  two,  one 
thousand  three-and  they  would  say,  "But  isn't  that  awfully  depressing?" 
[Laughter] 

LaBERGE:       [Laughter] 

BRONZAN:    Everywhere  I  went,  people  would  say,  "Oh,  that's  such  a  great  thing. 
But  isn't  that  terribly  depressing?"   It  really  wasn't  depressing,  it  was 
very  hopeful.   It  was  an  area  where  you  could  do  something.   This  is  an 
area  that,  it  wasn't  a  matter  of  the  lack  of  technology,  although  we 
certainly  need  much  more,  or  the  lack  of  knowing  how  to  care  for 
somebody  in  a  more  humane  way,  although  we  need  a  lot  more  caring 
facilities.   It  wasn't  a  matter  of  those  things,  it  was  a  matter  of  will.   It 
was  a  matter  of  political  will  to  recognize  how  bad  the  situation  was, 
and  that  if  we  pooled  just  what  we  already  know,  you  could  make  life 
so  much  easier  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.    So  I  found  it  an 
area  that  a)  was  hopeful.   It  was  something  you  could  do,  you  can 
improve  and  see  some  real  results. 

I  also  think  that,  on  a  more  abstract  level  perhaps,  there's 
something  uniquely  human  about  mental  illness.   It  strikes  to  the  center 
of  human-ness.   It's  dealing  with  your  mind,  which  makes  it  your 
person-ness  or  human-ness,  and  it's  very  special  in  that  regard.   Maybe 
that's  why  people  are  disturbed  about  it,  is  on  an  unconscious  level,  they 
realize  it's  to  the  center  of  what  makes  them  human  when  their  mind 
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dysfunctions.   I  really  think  there's  something  to  that,  although  most 
people  don't  conceptualize  it  like  that. 

But  by  the  same  token,  when  you  learn  about  that,  you  learn 
about  the  center  of  being  human.   I  felt  it  was  very  empowering,  in  a 
way.   It  helped  me  define  why  I  was  in  public  service.   It  gave  me  a 
reason  to  be  in  public  service,  and  it's  very  humanizing. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

LaBERGE:      I  think  we  missed  the  last  couple  of  words,  that  it  was  humanizing  on 
the  people  who  heard  the  floor  debates. 

BRONZAN:    I  think  the  people  on  the  select  committee  were  humanized  by  this  sheer 
force  of  this  subject.   And  I  think  it  was  to  an  extent  to  those  who 
heard  the  floor  debates  and  who  heard  the  committee  bill  presentations 
and  arguments  and  the  witnesses  and  so  on.   The  whole  process  of 
going  through  it,  I  think,  made  some  policy-makers  more  in  touch  with 
themselves  as  human  beings,  and  consequently  more  in  touch  with  the 
real  reasons  of  why  we  should  be  in  government  in  the  first  place.   If  it 
did  just  a  little  bit  of  that,  that's  a  good  thing.   Because  I  think  so  many 
people  in  public  life  forget  why  they're  there,  and  are  not  in  touch.    It's 
so  easy  to  get  sucked  in  to  the  merry-go-round  of  politics  and 
campaigning  and  interests  and  so  on  that  it's  easy  to  forget  the 
fundamental  purpose. 

And  in  my  view,  the  fundamental  purpose  is  in  advocacy  for 
those  who  can't  advocate.   Those  who  can  already  are  doing  pretty  well. 
That's  the  whole  point.   They're  doing  OK.   It's  those  who  can't  that 
need  something  else,  they  need  government.   They  need  somebody  to 
speak  for  them,  because  they  don't  have  a  voice.   I  just  never  felt  a 
compelling.  .  .  .  I've  never  been  anti-business.   I'm  always  pro-business. 
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I  admire  entrepreneurs,  I  think  they're  just  great.   They're  creative 
people  who  build  magnificent  things  and  they  build  engines  that  supply 
the  energy  and  the  force  to  make  this  a  great  country.   I  really  believe 
that.   That  part  of  Republican  philosophy  is  true.   But  they  just  don't 
need  me.   They're  great,  more  power  to  them,  I  love  them.   Part  of  the 
reason  I  love  them  is  because  they're  so  self-sufficient.   But  they  don't 
need  me.   They  can  adjust  to  anything.   That's  what  makes  them  great. 
But  others  can't. 

So  I  found  it  very  rewarding.   And  I  stayed  with  it  throughout  my 
entire  career  in  the  legislature.   That  was  at  the  beginning  when  I  got 
this  assignment  and  developed  the  bill,  and  I  ended  up  carrying,  I  don't 
know,  dozens  of  bills  in  mental  health.   I  can't  remember  them  all.   I  do 
have  them  all  in  one  spot. 

LaBERGE:      I  think  Donna  has  sent  me  .  .  . 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  did  she? 

LaBERGE:      She  sent  me  a  good,  long  list.   I  have  it  here,  anyway. 

BRONZAN:    OK.   Well,  I  ended  up  carrying  a  lot  of  bills. 

LaBERGE:      Who  else  was  on  the  select  committee,  do  you  remember? 

BRONZAN:    I  can't  remember.   I'd  have  to  think  back.   Jeez. 

LaBERGE:      Was  there  someone  comparable  in  the  senate  who  was  doing  this,  or 
not? 

BRONZAN:    Not  really,  other  than  Nick  Petris.   But  I'll  tell  you,  it  was  Senator  Nick 
Petris  who  would  get  those  bills  through  the  senate.   There  were  a 
couple  of  absolutely  stunning  moments  where  bills  that  I  had  in  mental 
health  were  jeopardized,  that  he  alone  made  them  get  through  the 
senate,  and  with  no  credit  whatsoever,  no  acknowledgement,  but  he  was 
the  one  who  got  them  passed. 

LaBERGE:      Shall  we  end  there?   Because  I  don't  want  to  make  you  late  for  the  next 
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thing. 

BRONZAN:    Well,  I  could  do  about  another  ten  minutes.   Why  don't  we  do  ten  more 
minutes  and  see  where  we  go? 

LaBERGE:      All  right,  OK. 

BRONZAN:    I  could  finish  out  sort  of  the  structure  of  my  legislative  career,  and  then 
we  can  go  on  to  all  the  observations  about  politics  and  government, 
which  is  different. 

LaBERGE:      OK. 

BRONZAN:     Somewhere  in  my  fourth  year  or  so,  [Assemblyman]  Curtis  [R.]  Tucker, 
Sr.,  passed  away.   He  was  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  for  many 
years.   The  speaker,  Brown,  appointed  me  as  chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee.    So  I  took  over  that  policy  committee,  and  was  chair  until  I 
left,  this  last  year.   I  became  deeply  involved  in  general  health  policy, 
reform  bills,  everything,  absolutely  everything  that  had  to  do  with  health 
care.   I  just  threw  myself  into  it.   I  was  still  carrying  a  lot  of  bills  in 
other  areas,  but  I  probably  was  one  of  those  that  had  too  many  bills  that 
I  would  be  involved  with.   But  the  health  bills  were  by  far  the  biggest, 
being  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  was  also  chair  of  the  subcommittee  of  Ways  and  Means  that 
wrote  the  health  budget,  so  I  had  both  sides  of  that.   I  wasn't  at  the 
same  time;  I  was  on  Ways  and  Means  first  and  chair  of  the  Budget 
Committee  first,  and  then  became  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee. 
But  the  combination  of  the  two  gave  me  a  very  deep  understanding. 
[Assemblyman  Phillip]  Phil  Isenberg,  I  learned  a  tremendous 
amount  from  Phil  Isenberg  in  the  assembly.   Phil  is  still  there.   A 
gifted,  absolutely  gifted  public  servant,  and  brilliant.   He's  one  of  the 
few  that  I  would  put  into  the  brilliant  range,  and  I've  learned  a  great 
deal  from  him.   He  was  on  my  committee  for  many  years.   I  think  he's 
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still  on  it. 

LaBERGE:      On  the  Health  Committee? 

BRONZAN:    Yes.   And  so  my  role,  then,  as  chair  of  the  Health  Committee  was 

managing  all  the  big  bills,  and  pretty  much  being  involved  with  what 
happens  with  those  bills  on  a  total  legislative  level.   I  ended  up  doing  a 
lot  of  negotiating  on  bills  with  the  administration.   I'd  be  one  of  the  two 
or  three  point  people  from  the  legislature,  certainly  from  our  house, 
joined  with  two  or  three  from  the  senate  side  to  try  to  hammer  things 
out. 

I  think  one  of  the  biggest  things  I  did  was  to  resurrect  the  family 
planning  money.   George  Deukmejian  one  year  cut  out  the  entire  family 
planning  budget  in  the  state  of  California.    [Assemblywoman  Beverly] 
Bev  Hansen  and  I  carried  a  bill  [A.B.  99]  to  restore  the  budget,1  and 
that  was  difficult.   Because,  you  have  to  get  two-thirds  vote  in  each 
house.   And  family  planning  is,  you  know,  there's  a  lot  of  nuances  to  it 
that  the  fundamentalists  have  trouble  with.   That  was  a  very  difficult 
piece  of  work,  and  that  involved  [Assemblyman]  Terry  Friedman, 
another  gifted  person,  I  think,  who  really  worked  hard  on  that  piece  of 
legislation. 

LaBERGE:      And  you  got  it  through? 

BRONZAN:    And  we  got  it  through,  and  finally  got  it  all  the  way  to  George 

Deukmejian's  desk,  and  there  it  sat.   He  had  a  number  of  advisors 
wanting  him  to  kill  it,  and  others  that  were  calling  him,  telling  him  to 
sign  it.   Ultimately,  he  let  the  time  run  out,  clock  run  out,  and  it  became 
law  without  a  signature.   That  was  a  big  accomplishment,  I  think,  that 
bill. 


1.  A.B.  99,  1989-1990  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1  (1990). 
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LaBERGE:      In  general,  which  governors  were  better? 

BRONZAN:    I  only  had  two:   George  Deukmejian  and  Pete  Wilson.   Pete  Wilson 
was  by  far  better,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  his  term.   I  think  he 
went  bad  there.   For  a  couple  of  years,  he  really  went  bad.   His  first 
year  was  a  fantastic  breath  of  fresh  air.   He  had  health  people  in  who 
cared  about  health,  and  we  did  then  what  I  think  is  the  single  biggest 
legislation  that  I  accomplished  or  was  involved  with—I  wasn't  the  only 
person-and  that  was  the  realignment  legislation  that  reorganized  the 
funding  between  the  state  and  locals  on  health  care  and  children's 
issues.   We  passed,  I've  forgotten  what--$2.5  billion  in  new  taxes-and 
put  them  into  trust  funds  at  the  state  level,  and  then  told  the  counties 
they  could  only  have  that  money  when  they  set  up  trust  funds  on  the 
local  level.   And  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  relationship 
between  state  and  counties,  funding  for  hospitals,  health  care,  and 
children's  services  was  protected.   For  the  first  time  ever.   It  was 
protected  from  cannibalization  by  other  elements  of  the  state  budget  or 
other  elements  of  the  county  budget. 

I  think  it  was  the  biggest  bill,  financially,  other  than  the  budget, 
in  the  history  of  the  state.   I  think.   Not  counting  bonds,  which  are 
different.   This  was  just  dollars.   It  still  may  be  the  biggest  bill  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  other  than  the  budget  bill  itself,  which  of  course  is 
$30-something-billion. 

LaBERGE:      [Assemblywoman]  Jackie  Speier,  was  she  on  that? 

BRONZAN:    She  wasn't  on  that  committee.   Jackie's  a  real  good  friend  of  mine. 
Tom  Bates  was  on  it.   And  that  involved  a  senior  staff  management 
group  of  about  a  dozen,  and  then  a  second  tier  of  program  people  that 
was  about  150  to  250  people  around  the  state,  and  probably  twenty 
different  task  forces  on  different  subsections  of  the  bill.   It  was  huge. 
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We  had  dinners  every  week,  once  a  week  on  Tuesday  night,  with  the 
core  twenty  or  thirty  people  that  were  involved  in  that  project,  where 
we'd  start  at  six  and  adjourn  around  midnight,  and  spend  the  whole  time 
brainstorming  on  how  to  solve  this  problem  and  how  to  solve  that 
problem.   We  started  with  a  big  piece  of  butcher  paper,  and  we  had 
resolved  issues  and  unresolved  issues.   On  the  resolved  issues  side,  we 
had  like  six,  and  on  the  unresolved,  I  think  at  first  count  we  had  like 
130.    [Laughter]    Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

And  we  slowly  moved  them  over,  moved  them  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger.   We  ended  up  with  fifty,  and  then  thirty,  and  then  a 
dozen,  and  finally  got  it  down  to  six  or  so  unresolved.   And  then  by 
that  point,  we  had  enough  people  invested  in  the  totality  of  this  idea,  or 
some  piece  of  it,  to  have  support.   Then  the  final  three,  as  I  recall— and 
I  couldn't  tell  you  what  the  issues  were—the  final  three  or  four 
stumbling  blocks  were  resolved  by  the  big  five,  which  would  have  been 
the  governor  and  the  majority  and  minority  leader  in  each  house.   They 
took  a  straw  vote,  tossed  a  coin  or  whatever  they  did.    [Laughter] 
Settled  those  three,  and  then  the  bills  went  out. 

That  was  the  year  when  we  had  a  $  1 5  billion  deficit,  the  first  year 
that  the  state  budget  crunch  came  up.   The  state  budget  came  apart. 
And  that  was  part  of  its  solution,  it  was  the  first  and  biggest  portion  of 
its  solution. 

LaBERGE:      What  year  was  that? 

BRONZAN:    Ninety-two. 

LaBERGE:      The  year  before  you  left  the  legislature. 

BRONZAN:    Yes.   Or  maybe  two  years  before,  gosh.   It's  like  light  years  ago  just 
thinking  about  the  legislature. 

However— that  was  the  highlight.   The  lowlight  was  the  last 
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couple,  three  years,  I  also  carried,  because  I  was,  I  guess  in  our  house  at 
least,  the  seniormost  person  in  health  policy  and  finance.   I  carried  the 
budget  bills  for  health,  and  they  were  all  deficits.   I  think  the  last  two 
years,  the  budget  bills  I  carried  on  health  were  over  $3  billion  in  cuts  to 
the  health  care  system.   And  I  woke  up  one  day,  I  was  depressed.   Here 
I'd  be  before  a  committee,  Ways  and  Means,  carrying  a  bill,  trying  to 
get  a  majority  of  votes,  of  something  that  I  hated,  that  I  didn't  like,  I 
didn't  believe  in.   I  was  carrying  bills  I  didn't  believe  in.   But  they  were 
sort  of  the  practical  of  what  you  have  to  do  in  that  crisis.    Somebody 
had  to  carry  the  bill.   I  got  the  short  straw  because  I  understood  it 
enough  to  know,  well,  if  you're  going  to  cut  it,  where  do  you  cut  it. 

And  I  guess  a  little  lesson,  for  whatever  it's  worth:    I  think  it  does 
take  the  best  of  experienced  people  to  do  the  bad  things,  too.   If  you're 
going  to  cut  something,  cutting  is  as  creative  an  act  as  putting  in  a  new 
program,  because  when  you  cut,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
the  weakest  parts,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
change  things  and  perhaps  make  them.  ...  Set  the  stage  where  later  on 
they  can  be  better.   And  I  very  much  believe  with  the  model  of 
realignment,  which  was  taking  a  $15  billion  crisis  and  converting  it  to 
an  extremely  positive  alternative,  the  most  positive  thing  that  had 
happened  up  until  that  point  relative  to  stabilizing  funds  and  creating 
flexibilities  for  the  use  of  funds  in  the  state. 

Phil  Isenberg  probably  more  than  any  person  taught  me  that 
lesson,  that  the  crisis  really  does  give  you  opportunities  that  you  don't 
have  without  crisis.   But  it  still  remained,  the  last  two  years  particularly, 
I  carried  bills  that  dismantled  the  system  I  spent  twenty  years  building, 
or  pieces  of  it. 

And  I  woke  up  one  day  saying,  "I  am  presiding  over  the  decline 
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of  something  I  spent  my  career  building,  and  that  isn't  what  I  got  in 
here  to  do."    So  I  think,  in  terms  of  the  downward  spiral  of  the  state 
itself  in  general—the  budget,  the  government,  the  program  of  the  state- 
set  the  stage,  in  combination  with  the  passage  of  term  limits,  for  me  to 
decide  that  I  wanted  to  leave.   And  that's  probably  a  good  place  to  end 
for  today. 

LaBERGE:       OK. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

[End  of  Session] 
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[Session  2,  August  23,  1994] 
[Begin  Tape  3,  Side  A] 

LaBERGE:      OK,  last  time  we  talked  about  mental  health,  and  you  being  the  chair  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Mental  Health.   I  think  we  mainly  covered 
that,  but  you  had  just  started  talking  about  being  on  the  Health 
Committee.   But  in  the  meantime,  I've  spoken  to  [Executive  Director 
Edward]  Ed  Nathan.   Do  you  remember  him  from  the  Zellerbach 
[Family]  Fund? 

BRONZAN:    Sure.   Oh,  he's  wonderful. 

LaBERGE:      Well,  just  on  one  of  the  bills  that  you  sponsored  that  we  didn't  talk 

about,  called  the  Wright-McCorquodale-Bronzan  Act,  I  think  that  was 
the  popular  name,  A.B.  3777. ' 

BRONZAN:    That's  right.   That's  a  whole  other  category  of  bills. 

LaBERGE:      Yes,  Coordination  of  Mental  Health  Services  Act. 

BRONZAN:    Children's  services  particularly. 

LaBERGE:      OK.   Do  you  want  to  just  tell  me  what  you  remember  about  that? 

BRONZAN:    Sure.   That  bill,  the  person  that  is  really  responsible  for  that  bill  and  the 
concept  is  Randy  Phelpman  in  Ventura  County,  who's  a  brilliant  young 
man  who  is~he's  probably  not  young— he's  a  brilliant  man  who  has  done 
a  remarkable  job  in  integrating  the  mental  health  services  for  children 


1.  A.B.  3777,  1987-1988  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  982  (1988). 
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and  having  a  coordinated  approach  of  all  the  different  service 
components,  more  so  than  any  other  place  in  the  state,  maybe  the 
nation.   He  kind  of  pioneered  the  whole  idea  of  how  you  bring  all  those 
different  components  together  into  an  integrated  system. 

That  basically  was  the  idea  of  three-triple-seven,  was  to  provide 
incentives  for  those  to  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  both  for 
children's  services,  which  its  main  function  was,  as  well  as  for  adult 
services. 

LaBERGE:      Ed  said  that  it  was  really  a  dramatic  change  for  the  groups  serviced,  I 
guess  both  in  their  say  in  how  they  were  cared  for— this  must  be  adults 
he's  talking  about,  because  I  would  think  children  wouldn't  have  as 
much  of  a  say. 

BRONZAN:    Yes.    You  see,  now  you're  going  to  easily  tax  my  memory  on  these 

things.   I  thought  the  3777  was.  .  .  .  There  was  a  cluster  of  bills.   This 
is  going  many  years  back  for  me,  but  there  were  a  cluster  of  bills  that 
started  with  a  bill  that  Randy  wrote  on  children's  services,  and  I  thought 
that  was  3777.   Cathie—Randy  is  in  Cathie's  district,  [Assemblywoman] 
Cathie  Wright's  district,  which  is  how  she  became  involved,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  a  genuine  interest  in  that,  although  because  of  the  role  I 
was  playing  in  mental  health  in  general,  I  ended  up  kind  of  structuring 
the  writing  of  the  bill. 

But  that  was  initially  children,  and  then  there  was  a  second  one,  I 
think  it  was  a  second  bill,  that  expanded  it  to  adults.   But  my  memory 
on  all  that  is  a  little  fuzzy,  and  you  probably  would  better  get  what 
actually  happened,  in  order  for  me  not  to  misstate  which  was  which. 
Sue  North  would  be  the  best  person  to  clarify  all  that.    She  was  at  the 
time  my  mental  health  staff,  and  then  that  later  became  Sandy  Goodwin, 
but  at  the  time  it  was  Sue  North. 
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But  the  gist  of  it,  the  purpose  for  whether  it  was  children  or 
adults,  was  to  integrate  services  and  to  involve,  as  you  say  particularly 
on  the  adult  side,  to  involve  them  more  in  decision-making  about  the 
whole  process  of  what  was  going  on  with  them.   The  whole  effort  in 
general  in  mental  health  is  to  try  to  become  more  oriented  to  less 
intensive  but  more  productive  kinds  of  strategies.   Oftentimes,  we  don't 
listen  to  the  parents  and  we  don't  listen  to  the  person  involved  with  the 
mental  illness  enough  to  realize  that  there  are  a  lot  simpler  things  that 
can  be  done  for  a  lot  of  folks,  and  the  system  needs  to  respond  that 
way. 

In  so  many  areas,  and  mental  health  is  one,  health  care  is  another- 
-it's  even  more  dramatic  in  health  care—the  way  it's  evolved,  it's 
evolved,  a  certain  need  was  identified  somewhere  in  history,  and  then 
some  program  was  started,  and  then  some  department  was  established. 
And  then  later  on,  some  other  need  was  identified  and  some  program 
was  started  and  some  department  established.    So  its  natural  evolution, 
without  really  any  fault  to  anyone,  was  building  these  separate  entities 
to  deal  with  a  singular  thing. 

In  the  relatively  recent  history,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  we've 
fortunately  come  to  the  realization  that  it's  better,  rather  than  starting 
with  a  piece  of  a  person,  to  start  with  the  person  as  a  whole  and  figure 
out  what  does  that  person  need.   And  then  have  a  responsible  entity 
coordinate  all  of  the  resources  that  are  needed  for  that  person. 
Sometimes  that's  called  a  holistic  approach,  although  that  becomes  a 
buzzword  that  ends  up  getting  misused  itself,  but  the  concept  is  to  look 
at  it  from  the  person's  point  of  view,  not  from  the  system's  point  of 
view,  because  the  system  evolved  out  of  responding  to  specific 
individual  entities  or  aspects  of  a  problem,  not  the  whole  person. 
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Well,  that's  a  good  theory,  but  to  change  it  means  to  change 
bureaucracy  that  has  grown  and  hardened  and  become  turf-oriented  and 
defensive  and  noncommunicative  or  cooperative  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  system.   It  doesn't  act  like  a  system,  it  acts  like  a  number  of 
different  fiefdoms.   In  many  cases,  to  try  to  get  them  together  is  like 
pulling  teeth,  when  they  should  be  jumping  at  the  chance  to  say,  "Gosh, 
how  can  we  work  together  to  maximize  our  resources  on  behalf  of  the 
person?" 

So  Randy  showed  that  you  can  make  it  happen,  and  you  can 
develop  that  kind  of  an  approach.   Absolutely  everybody,  particularly 
the  patient,  benefits  when  you  do.   So  that  was  the  thinking  and  the 
theory  and  the  effort  behind  that  whole  movement  of  that  set  of  bills. 
Now,  you're  probably  going  to  have  to  ask  Sue  or  somebody  else  which 
one  was  which,  but  that's  the  general  thought. 

LaBERGE:      In  that  bill  or  in  any  other  bill,  did  you  have  a  lot  of  people  lobbying 
you,  or  what  kind  of  .  .  .? 

BRONZAN:    No,  I  don't  think  so. 

LaBERGE:      Maybe  I  don't  even  mean  lobby,  but  like,  say,  parents  calling,  parents  of 
people  who  were  mentally  ill  calling  to  say  their  feelings  or  ... 

BRONZAN:    Not  in  the  way  that  most  bills  go  through  the  legislature,  where  they 
have  active  professional  lobbying  interests,  financial  interests.   Mental 
health  is  kind  of  a  forgotten  area  that  nobody  wants  to  pay  much 
attention  to.   Mostly  it's  getting  good  ideas  and  then  trying  to  convince 
the  rest  of  the  legislature  that  this  is  something  we  should  do,  that  they 
should  care  about  and  it's  something  we  should  do.   In  those  kinds  of 
bills,  where  you  get  your  natural  support  from  is  from  the  client  groups 
and  from  the  parent  groups,  and  the  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111,  which 
is  basically  family  members,  and  then  enlightened  program  directors, 
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who  know  that  this  is  the  direction. 

You  get  some  resistance  from  those  kinds  of  program  directors 
that  still  live  in  the  kind  of  bureaucratic  model.    So  that  would  be  kind 
of  a  split  picture  on  the  opposition  side,  or  on  the  professional  side,  is 
some  are  defensive  and  some  are  enlightened.   But  you  generally  would 
almost  always  have  the  support  of  family  and  participants  for  those 
kinds  of  efforts. 

LaBERGE:      Well,  it's  interesting,  Ed  said  that  something  to  ask  you  would  be  what 
kind  of  influence  do  people  like  that  have  on  a  legislator,  but  then  he 
also  said,  "Then  ask  him  what  kind  of  influence  having  an  artistic 
mother  has  on  a  legislator." 

BRONZAN:     [Laughter]   That's  a  good  question.   My  mom  was  an  artist. 

LaBERGE:      You  said  two  sentences  about  your  mom,  but  that  she  was  an  artist.    So 
Ed  remembers  seeing  .  .  . 

BRONZAN:    I'll  comment  on  both  of  those. 

LaBERGE:      OK,  he  remembers  seeing  either  a  collage  or  something  that  your 
mother  made,  and  you  had  in  your  office. 

BRONZAN:    Yes,  artwork.   I  have  a  number  of  her  pieces  that  she  paints  on  screens 
and  metal  and  glass,  and  I  had  a  couple  of  very  abstract  pieces  in  my 
office  of  hers. 

Well,  the  first  one  was  what,  parents? 

LaBERGE:      What  kind  of  influence  parents  and  clients  have  on  a  legislator. 

BRONZAN:    Clients  not  enough,  frankly.   I  think  we  should  listen  a  lot  more  to  the 
people  who  are  actually  impacted  by  all  this.   We  do  some  things  for 
them;  we  do  a  lot  of  things  to.  them.   They're  not  always  right  in  their 
opinions.    Sometimes  their  view,  in  fact,  is  distorted  and  has  limited 
value.   But  often,  it's  surprisingly  clear  and  helpful,  and  we  don't  listen 
enough  to  them.   The  system  doesn't,  practitioners  don't,  policymakers 
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don't.   They  don't  listen  enough  to  the  patients,  to  the  clients.   I'm  not 
sure  what  the  politically  correct  term  is  for  the  users  of  the  system. 

Parents,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  are  listened  to  more,  and  I 
think  that  they're  a  very  valuable  force.   Maybe  the  most  important 
single  force  now  is  family  members,  more  than  they  realize.   I 
constantly  preach  to  the  Alliance  groups  that  they  need  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  power  they  have,  because  they  have  a  vision  that  is  so 
unique.   They  see  everything  that's  right  and  everything  that's  wrong 
about  the  system.   They're  forced  to  be  the  managers  for  their  kids'  care, 
not  that  they  should  be,  but  that  no  one  else  does  it,  so  they  by  default 
become  the  case  managers,  and  they  learn  by  stumbling  through 
everything  that  could  possibly  go  wrong,  and  as  a  result  have  an 
enormous  insight. 

I  found  the  Alliance  groups,  the  parents'  groups,  and  so  on,  to  be 
just  fantastically  valuable  to  my  understanding  of  mental  illness  and 
how  it  works,  and  what  happens,  and  what  doesn't  happen.   I  think  they 
are  a  powerful  influence  in  the  legislature,  too.   They  may  be  the  most 
powerful  influence. 

LaBERGE:      And  how  about  an  artistic  mother? 
BRONZAN:     [Laughter]   An  artistic  mother.   Well,  this  one  goes  a  whole  different 

direction.   My  mom  was  an  artist— and  is  an  artist;  she  still  is,  she's  just 
had  her  seventy-fourth  birthday.    She's  just  wonderful.   I  love  the  work, 
and  I've  loved  watching  her  evolve  over  the  years  as  she  gets  further 
and  further  out  there,  which  is  great. 

It's  an  interesting  question.   I'm  trying  to  remember  whether  we 
talked  about  that.   But  I've  long  held  a  view  I  don't  discuss  much  with 
people,  because  it's  a  little  different,  I  guess,  for  people  to  talk  about 
art.   But  the  essence  of  what  an  artist  does  is  they  bring  order  out  of 
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chaos.   When  you  think  about  it,  a  painter  takes  hues  of  paint  that  have 
no  relationship  to  each  other,  a  canvas,  a  bare  piece  of  cloth  pounded 
into  a  wooden  frame.   They  take  disparate  elements.   They're  just  out 
there.   And  then  they  combine  them,  and  when  they  combine  them,  they 
make  organization,  they  make  balance,  they  make  beauty,  they  make 
truth.   And  they  do  that  with  all  this  disparate,  previously  unrelated 
things.   They  bring  them  together,  and  they  bring  an  order  and  a 
meaning  and  a  beauty  out  of  chaos. 

I  think  that  that's  a  good  rule  for  policymakers  to  think  about,  for 
anyone,  but  particularly  policymakers,  is  to,  as  odd  as  it  may  sound,  to 
approach  policymaking  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.   I've  often  wished 
I  could  think  of  myself  as  an  artist  in  politics.   I  wish  others  would 
think  of  politics  as  an  art  form,  where  their  task  is  to  bring  that  same 
kind  of  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  same  way,  where  they're  bringing 
balance,  or  they're  bringing  harmony  and  beauty  and  perhaps  truth  to 
something.   They  create  something  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  at  least  not 
nothing,  out  of  disparate  parts.    So  maybe  that's  what  he  was  referring 
to.   I  can't  remember  whether  we  had  that  kind  of  a  conversation,  Ed 
and  I.   We  probably  did  at  some  point. 

LaBERGE:      Well,  he's  an  artist  too. 

BRONZAN:    Yes,  I  remember  that. 

LaBERGE:      He  does  all  these  little  children's  paintings  that  are  wonderful,  so  he 
would  pick  up  on  that  more  than  anyone  else  would. 

BRONZAN:     [Assemblyman  Phillip]  Phil  Isenberg  and  I,  I  think.  ...  I  shouldn't  say 
this,  but  Phil  Isenberg  and  I  had  original  art  in  our  offices,  and  there 
weren't  many  that  did.   I  think  [Assemblyman  Herschel]  Hersch 
Rosenthal  did  as  well.   We  kind  of  all  had  fun  discovering  that  each 
other  had  the  same  view,  where  we'd  try  to  convert  our  offices  into  sort 
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of  a  gallery  of  art,  showing  art  off.   I  found  that  it  was  very  different 
for  people  to  come  into  my  office  because  of  that.   They'd  see  all  this 
abstract  art,  and  whether  people  understand  art  or  not,  it's  not  the  point. 
I  think  it  was  stimulating  to  them  in  subtle  ways  that  perhaps  are 
unconscious  to  them.   It's  stimulating  and  creative  and  exciting   to  see 
bold  color  and  abstract  things  that  are  still  quite  beautiful. 

So  anyway,  it's  just  a  little  pet  thing  of  mine.  I  loved  having  art 
in  my  office,  and  my  mother's  art,  and  I'm  sure  that  all  of  that  did  play 
some  role  on  me  in  terms  of  how  I  approached  things. 

LaBERGE:      Let's  go  on  to  the  Health  Committee  in  general.   Were  you  on  the 
Health  Committee  before  you  became  the  chair? 

BRONZAN:    Yes. 

LaBERGE:      Tell  me  how  you  became  the  chair. 

BRONZAN:    That's  a  good  question.   Those  are  matters  for  the  speaker  to  decide. 
[Assemblyman]  Curtis  Tucker,  Sr.,  was  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee,  and  I  was  his  seatmate,  and  developed  a  very  fond 
relationship  with  him.   I  helped  him  a  lot,  I  think,  while  he  was  chair, 
or  tried  to  help  him.   There  were  other  very  talented  members  of  the 
committee.    [Assemblyman]  Burt  Margolin  particularly  had  a  strong 
interest  in  health  and  was  a  very  bright  fellow  and  was  the  other 
contender  for  chairman. 

Curtis  died,  and  at  that  point  in  time  [Speaker]  Willie  [L.  Brown, 
Jr.]  had  to  choose  his  successor.   Leading  up  to  that,  for  two  years  or 
four  years—seems  like  it  was  about  four  years— I  was  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  was  chairman  of  the  budget  subcommittee  for  health.   Ways 
and  Means  has  all  the  money  bills,  and  it  does  the  budget.   The  way  it 
does  the  budget  is  it  breaks  into  subcommittees  for  different  subject 
areas,  and  one  of  the  subcommittees  is  health.    So  I  chaired  the 
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committee  that  constructed  the  state  budget  on  the  health  side,  and 
developed  quite  a  bit  of  knowledge,  I  guess,  about  how  the  budget 
works  from  the  state  level.   I  was  familiar  with  it  from  the  county  level 
before  I  became  a  legislator,  but  I  learned  a  tremendous  amount  more 
about  how  the  budget  works  and  how  the  feds  tie  in  with  the  state  and 
all  the  different  funding  mechanisms  of  the  state  and  so  on.    So  I  think 
that  that  became  a  real  important  addition  to  things  I  was  learning. 

So  maybe  that  was  part  of  the  reason  for  the  speaker  to  choose 
me  over  Hurt.   I  know  that  Burt  was  interested  in  the  committee.   I 
don't  know  exactly  why  I  got  it  over  Burt.   That's  something  you'd  have 
to  ask  Willie  Brown.   But  for  whatever  reason,  he  ended  up  deciding  to 
give  me  that  position. 

Burt  subsequently  took  the  Insurance  Committee,  and  health 
insurance  bills  were  referred  over  there,  and  he  ended  up  playing  a  very 
big  role  in  carrying  the  most  important  health  insurance  reform  bills. 
So  he  ended  up  being  still  deeply  involved  in  health,  and  it  was  good, 
because  he  brought  an  awful  lot  to  the  table,  I  thought. 

LaBERGE:  When  you  became  chair,  how  did  your  position  change,  or  what  were 
your  duties?  Or  how  were  they  different  from  what  they  had  been  as 
just  a  member? 

BRONZAN:    Well,  it's  managing  the  whole  committee,  and  everything  about  it,  and 
all  the  bills.   Committee  chairs  can  be  very  influential  positions, 
because  if  you  take  it  seriously,  if  you  take  the  policy  matter  seriously, 
a  good  chair  will  review  all  the  bills  way  in  advance  of  committee,  and 
work  with  the  authors  in  terms  of  those  bills  that  are  good  ideas  but 
they're  weak,  they're  poorly  done  and  they  need  a  lot  of  work  and 
amendments.   They  do  that  before  the  committee.   Trying  to  kill  the 
bad  bills.   Trying  to  encourage  new  bills.   Trying  to  bring  order  out  of 
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the  bills.   The  Health  Committee  at  the  time  was  either  the  first  or 
second  largest  committee  in  the  whole  legislature.   It  was,  if  I 
remember,  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  700  to  800  bills  a  year.   I 
would  do  the  best  I  could  to  work  with  staff  and  others  to  be  on  top  of 
what  each  one  of  those  bills  did,  so  that  I  would  try  to  discharge  my 
responsibilities  appropriately  as  chair. 

Then  the  other  thing  is  to  simply  manage  the  meetings  and  get 
through  them  in  a  way  that's  both  efficient  and  fair.   With  that  many 
bills,  the  meetings  tend  to  bog  down  and  become  very,  very  difficult.   I 
think  a  good  committee  chair  has  to  be  a  good  manager  of  time  and 
make  the  process  move  along,  both  in  a  way  that  gets  through  it  so  that 
you  get  done  with  the  agenda,  but  in  a  way  that  hopefully  is  also  fair  to 
all  the  participants.   I  think  I  did  a  fairly  good  job  of  that.   I  think  I  was 
reasonably  good  at  that  part  of  it. 

LaBERGE:      How  did  you  learn  how  to  be  a  chair? 

BRONZAN:    I  learned  that  from  my  father  when  I  was  very  young.   I  think  that's  an 
experience  that  I  did  get  from  my  parents,  particularly  my  dad.   Didn't  I 
talk  to  you  about  growing  up  at  the  Y? 

LaBERGE:      Yes,  you  did,  and  running  meetings.   So  it's  just  similar  to  that,  it's  not 
something  you  learned  in  the  assembly? 

BRONZAN:    No.   Well,  you  learn  all  your  life  about  something  like  that.   Again,  I 
think  the  ones  who  are  really,  really  good  at  that  are  ones  who  have 
been  at  it  for  a  long  time  and  learned  a  lot,  and  keep  honing  their  skills. 
It's  kind  of  an  art  form  of  its  own,  just  running  a  meeting.   There  were 
some  in  the  legislature  that  are  absolutely  terrible.   The  meetings  are 
appalling.   And  there  are  others  that  are  brilliant  at  it.   I  tried  to  look  at 
the  brilliant  ones. 

Willie  Brown  is  one  of  the  greatest  at  running  a  meeting.   I 
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remember  watching  him  chair  Ways  and  Means,  which  was  an  absolute 
work  of  art  to  see  that  man  chair  the  meeting.   It  never  bogged  down,  it 
moved  along  very  quickly,  but  everyone  got  a  fair  hearing.   He  would 
allow  no  wasting  of  time,  but  no  one  was  rushed  inappropriately.   So  he 
was  the  consummate  manager  of  the  committee's  time,  which  meant  he 
exerted  an  enormous  amount  of  influence,  but  it  was  all  within  a 
context  of  being  absolutely  fair  and  never  handling  anybody 
inappropriately. 

And  there  are  others.   Phil  Isenberg  is  superb.   There  are  a 
number  that  were  really  quite  good.    So  I  think  we  all  kind  of  learned 
from  each  other  in  terms  of  how  to  do  that  job.   But  certainly  my 
grounding  in  that  came  very  early  in  my  life,  and  then  was,  I'm  sure, 
expanded  by  chairing  the  board  of  supervisors  in  Fresno  County,  and 
then  watching  other  really  accomplished  people  in  the  legislature  do  it. 

LaBERGE:      For  most  of  the  bills,  did  you  initiate  them,  or  did  you  wait  for  someone 
to  come  to  you? 

BRONZAN:    Most  of  them  were  initiated  by  members  themselves  one  way  or 

another,  or  somebody  in  their  district  or  whatever.    So  it's  getting  this 
onslaught  of  bills  that  are  coming  to  you  from  other  members  in  your 
house  and  then  from  the  senate.   I  initiated  my  own  and  had  a  very 
large  bill  load,  probably  too  large  of  a  bill  load.    [Laughter]   I  don't 
want  to  tell  you  how  many  bills  I  carried. 

LaBERGE:      Well,  I  have  a  list  that  [secretary  to  Bruce  Bronzan]  Donna  [Huffman] 
sent  me. 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  it's  incredible  how  many  bills. 

LaBERGE:      So  I  thought  we'd  only  touch  on  some  of  your  favorites. 

BRONZAN:    Yes.   I  don't  know  how  many  bills  I  carried  in  my  tenure,  but  a  lot. 
And  some  years  way  too  many,  because  I  couldn't  do  justice  to  them 
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because  there  were  so  many  of  them. 

I  think  the  chair  particularly  is  obviously  going  to  be  drawn  in  to 
the  biggest  policy  questions  that  affect  that  issue  area.   I  was  also  very 
interested  in  it,  it  was  the  thing  I  loved  the  most.    So  I  carried  a  lot  of 
bills  that  were  very  big.   Each  year,  I  carried  fewer  and  fewer  bills  that 
were  minor,  and  carried  more  and  more  bills  that  were  very  significant 
bills.    So  I  think  that's  common  for  any  veteran  who's  been  there  for  a 
while,  who  is  policy-oriented,  that's  what  happens. 

I  enjoyed  it;  I  loved  that.   I  loved  the  bill  process,  I  loved 
carrying  legislation.   I  truly  enjoyed  managing  the  committee,  too. 
That's  something  I  really  liked  about  serving  in  the  legislature  was 
chairing  that  committee. 

I  had  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  Republicans,  too.   I 
was  one  of  the  few  that  made  my  vice  chair  a  Republican.   The  ranking 
committee  member  was  [Assemblyman  Gerald]  Gerry  Felando,  who  is 
no  longer  in  the  legislature.   We'd  have  towering  disagreements  on  the 
issue,  but  we  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  each  other,  and  I  would  always  be 
sure  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Republicans  were  treated  fairly  in 
hearing  any  bill  or  amendments  that  wanted  to  be  considered,  and  so  on. 
I  think  he  would  say  the  same  of  me,  that  we  had  a  very  positive 
relationship  with  each  other. 

LaBERGE:      So  the  chair  is  the  one  who  chooses  the  vice  chair? 

BRONZAN:    Well,  not  necessarily.   Normally  it's  the  speaker.   They've  gone  at  times 
where  there  would  be  no  Republican  vice  chairs,  or  where  they're  all 
Republican  vice  chairs,  depending  on  what  the  speaker's  needs  and 
policies  and  inner  political  thing  was.   It's  just  that  it  wasn't  designated 
during  most  of  my  tenure  as  chair  of  the  Health  Committee  by 
circumstance,  so  I  just  made  Gerry  Felando  the  vice  chair.   I  just  sort  of 
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arbitrarily  did  it.   And  it  was  a  good  thing,  because  the  most  important 
things  that  happened  I  feel,  from  beginning  to  end  in  my  career,  were 
things  that  really  did  have  a  bipartisan  level  of  cooperation  to  make 
them  happen.   I  think  sometimes  it  just  goes  to  straight  party-line  stuff, 
and  that  goes  with  the  territory  too,  but  a  lot  of  the  really  complicated 
issues,  it  just  requires  that  kind  of  cooperation.   Nothing  happens.    So  I 
tried  to  do  that  on  my  committee. 

LaBERGE:      How  about  other  members  of  your  committee?   Do  you  remember  any 
in  particular? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  there  were  several.    [Assemblyman  William]  Bill  Filante,  who  has 
since  passed  away,  died  of  a  brain  tumor.   He  was  a  physician,  the  only 
physician  in  the  legislature.   He  was  very  opinionated,  and  should  have 
been,  I  think,  given  his  background.    So  he  was  always  an  interesting 
element  in  the  committee,  because  he  had  very  strong  views  about  just 
about  everything  that  came  before  the  committee,  and  was  not  afraid  to 
express  them,  and  was  very  articulate. 

Isenberg  was  on  the  committee,  and  of  course,  Phil  was,  I  think, 
terribly  bright  and  extremely  helpful  in  sorting  through  difficult  policy. 
So  was  Burt  Margolin,  was  a  really  excellent  member,  contributed  a 
great  deal. 

Now  I'm  going  to  be  embarrassed  and  not  remember.    See,  during 
the  time  I  was  there,  they  turned  over,  too.    [Laughter] 

LaBERGE:      Yes,  I  was  just  thinking,  some  things  will  stand  out  in  your  mind,  an 
anecdote  or  something. 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  there  were  several,  there  were  many  incredible  moments.   If  I  stop 
and  think  about  them,  they  would  come  to  mind.   But  there  was  one, 
Burt  and  I  were  the  only  ones  present  at  a  budget  meeting,  and  there 
was  a  discussion  .  .  .  [Laughter] 
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LaBERGE:      And  this  was  a  budget  meeting  for  the  Ways  and  Means? 

BRONZAN:    A  Ways  and  Means  budget  meeting  that  I  was  chairing,  and  he  and  I 
were  sort  of  just.  .  .  .  We  were  the  only  ones  that  showed  up, 
[Laughter]  and  so  we're  going  through  all  this  stuff.   It  was  late  at 
night,  we  put  in  God  knows  how  many  hours  that  day,  and  we  were 
rummy  with  details  and  issues. 

Around  six  or  seven  o'clock  at  night,  a  discussion  ensued  about 
how  the  capitated  Medi-Cal  rate  would  have  to  be  jimmied  in  order  to 
be  increased,  because  the  law  at  the  time  stated  that  the  cap  rate  could 
not  exceed  the  fee-for-service  rate.   But  in  fact,  it  had  gone  up,  so  what 
was  being  explained  to  us  by  the  administration  was  this  unbelievably 
complicated  back-door  mechanism  by  which  they  could  say  that  it 
hadn't  exceeded  the  fee-for-service  rate.    [Laughter] 

Well,  that  got  into  a  play  of  words  that  was  just  on  its  face 
hilarious.   There  was  a  point  at  which  I  don't  know  whether  I  said 
something  or  Burt  said  something  or  we  both,  we  started  swapping  little 
puns  about  the  ludicrous  manipulation  of  words,  where  we  were  making 
it  even  more  complicated  by  slipping  in  subtly  these  puns.    We  were 
taking  the  manipulation  one  step  further  into  humor. 

And  then  we  both  got  started  to  laughing,  and  we  could  not  stop 
laughing.   This  is  one  of  the  few  times  in  my  life  I  couldn't  stop 
laughing.   We  were  just  beside  ourselves.   We  were  crying,  we  were 
laughing  so  hard.   And  here's  this  whole  room  full  of  people,  there  must 
have  been  300  people  in  the  audience. 

LaBERGE:      All  very  dignified. 

BRONZAN:    All  very  dignified,  and  for  many  this  is  a  big  deal  decision.   It's  the 

amount  they're  getting  reimbursed,  so  it  was  a  serious  matter.   And  Burt 
and  I  just,  the  combination  of  fatigue  and  the  subtlety  of  the  humor  just 
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couldn't  stop.  .  .  .  We  had  to  adjourn  the  meeting. 

So  we  adjourned,  and  we  went  out  into  the  hall—we  put  it  into 
recess—we  went  out  into  the  hall  and  laughed  out  loud  for  four  or  five 
minutes.   Whenever  we'd  just  look  at  each  other,  we'd  break  up  and 
start  crying  with  laughter. 

So  finally  we  pulled  ourselves  together,  became  a  little  bit  more 
dignified,  sucked  it  up  and  took  a  deep  breath,  walked  in,  and  with 
straight  faces  we  sat  down,  and  I  banged  the  gavel  and  we  started  the 
meeting,  and  we  broke  out  laughing  again.    [Laughter]   I  think  I 
recessed  the  meeting  two  or  three  times.   I  think  we  finally  adjourned 
the  meeting.    We  simply  couldn't  do  it.   I'll  never  forget  that.   That  was 
just  hilarious. 

There  were  a  lot  of  spectacular  policy  decision  fights  in  the 
Health  Committee.   I'd  have  to  stop  to  think  about  them,  but  .  .  . 

[End  Tape  3,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  3,  Side  B] 

LaBERGE:      OK,  we're  on.   Reconsideration  fights  .  .  . 

BRONZAN:    Reconsideration  fights,  huge  policy  contests,  huge  clever  procedural 
fights,  just  about  any  of  the  big  committees  are  going  to  see  that,  and 
we  certainly  saw  our  share,  and  it  added  a  lot  to  the  drama  of  it.   When 
I  look  back,  I  think  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  set  of  memories  was 
the  Health  Committee.   It  was  quite  a  piece  of  theater,  and  very 
important,  and  at  least  for  that  period  of  time  we  had  a  pretty  good 
committee,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

LaBERGE:      You  were  talking  about  Medi-Cal.   From  your  list  of  bills,  you  had  a  lot 
of  bills  having  to  do  with  Medi-Cal.   Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that 
or  how  it's  changed?  I  know  at  one  time,  [Controller]  Kenneth  Cory 
was  suggesting  different  reforms  in  Medi-Cal  some  time  during  your  .  . 
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BRONZAN:    Ken? 

LaBERGE:      Does  that  sound  right,  the  controller? 

BRONZAN:    Probably  could  have  been.   I  can't  remember  what  that  would  have  been 
exactly.   Well,  Medi-Cal  was  always  a  deep  interest  of  mine,  because  it 
was  health  care  for  poor  people.   I  carried  a  lot  of  Medi-Cal  bills,  a  lot 
of  bills  affecting  the  county,  and  a  lot  of  bills  affecting  the  safety  net  in 
general,  affecting  indigent  care.   Probably  more  than  anybody  else,  I  did 
a  lot  of  those  bills.   Not  exclusively;  there  were  many  other  authors,  but 
I  certainly  did  a  lot  of  them.   A  lot  of  Medi-Cal  reform  legislation, 
formulary  bills.   Just  lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  them  over  the  years. 
Medi-Cal  in  fact  has  changed  dramatically.   I  think  the  most 
significant  thing  that  has  happened  is  that  the  effort  to  capitate  the 
Medi-Cal  program,  to  put  it  into  a  managed  care  format,  coupled  with 
national  health  reform,  is  fundamentally  changing  the  face  of  how  we 
regard  that  branch  of  medical  care. 

To  understand  Medicaid  I  think  is  to  understand  this  nation's 
struggle  with  health  care  in  general. 

LaBERGE:      This  is  very  good  and  apropos  of  what's  happening  right  now. 

BRONZAN:    You  bet.   It's  right  at  the  middle  of  it.   This  country  made  a  decision  by 
Congress  some  seventy-five  years  ago  that  it  would  go  a  different  route 
than  everybody  else  in  the  world,  and  the  route  that  they  decided  to  go 
is  to  not  have  national  health  insurance,  but  instead  have  private 
insurance.   The  pillars  of  that  uniquely  American  system  was  that  it 
would  be  private  insurance  on  a  fee-for-service  basis  through  private 
providers.   The  entire  rest  of  the  civilized  world  went  to  national  health 
insurance  of  some  sort. 

Now,  that  system  that  we  started  worked  fairly  well,  except  after 
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a  few  years,  it  became  apparent  that  not  everyone  was  covered  by 
private  insurance,  particularly  those  who  weren't  working,  and  then  it 
became  isolated  rural  people,  minorities,  elderly.   The  pockets  became 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  pretty  soon  it  became  a  significant  thing  that 
there  were  lots  of  people  that  weren't  covered  by  private  insurance. 

Somewhere  in  there,  the  counties  around  the  United  States, 
especially  in  California,  California  more  than  the  other  states,  started 
assuming  a  bigger  and  bigger  role  of  being  the  place  where  you  got 
health  care  if  you  had  no  health  insurance,  because  no  one  else  was 
required  to  take  somebody.   The  counties  found  themselves  as  the  only 
entity  that  were  called  "providers  of  last  resort"  by  the  law,  meaning 
they  couldn't  say  no  to  people. 

So  more  and  more  people  went  to  the  county  facilities,  and  the 
county  facilities  became  called  "poor  houses."   That  was  a  term  that 
particularly  became  very  popular  in  the  fifties,  you  go  to  the  poor 
house,  means  you  go  to  the  county.   There  were  huge  concentrations  of 
poor  people. 

Now,  in  fact,  the  federal  government  had  done  all  kinds  of  things 
to  get  private  hospitals  to  care  for  poor  people,  but  they  had  failed. 
They  gave  them  special  money,  Hill-Burton  money,  to  build  on  the 
condition  that  they  receive  X  amount  of  poor  people,  but  for  the  most 
part,  almost  all  those  strategies  didn't  work.   As  long  as  they  weren't 
legally  truly  required,  they  didn't  see  them,  and  so  they  went  to  the 
counties. 

The  federal  response  to  this  phenomenon  of  a  poor  house,  which 
was  also  viewed  as  a  two-tiered  system  of  medicine:   one  tier  for 
everybody  who  can  get  insurance,  and  then  a  second  tier  for  those  who 
fell  through  the  cracks.   And  in  fact,  they  called  the  county  system  and 
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other  components  to  it  "the  safety  net,"  to  catch  the  people  that  fell 
through  the  cracks.   But  it  was  clearly  a  second  tier  of  medicine, 
because  it  was  less  funded,  so  they  were  worse  facilities,  less  equipped, 
undercapitalized,  and  so  on.   Overcrowded.   Consequently,  it  was  called 
a  second  tier  of  medicine,  and  became  a  national  embarrassment. 

The  response  then  at  that  point  in  time  was  to  develop  an 
insurance  program  for  the  poor  that  was  thought  to  mainstream  people, 
poor  people,  so  that  poor  people  could  get  their  health  care  in  the 
mainstream  of  private  medicine  just  like  everyone  else  did.   The  term 
"vouchers"  was  actually  used  in  the  mid-sixties  to  describe  the  Medicaid 
system  and  the  Medicare  system.   They  could  have  an  insurance 
voucher,  so  to  speak,  an  insurance  card  that  was  a  public  insurance  card 
that  would  let  them  access  the  private  sector  of  medicine  just  like  your 
private  insurance  card  would  let  you  access  the  private  delivery  system. 

That's  how  Medicaid  came  into  being,  and  in  California  we  call  it 
Medi-Cal.   Well,  that  didn't  work.   Why?   Because  the  public  third- 
party  carrier,  Medicaid,  via  the  state,  all  the  states,  did  not  reimburse  at 
the  same  rate  that  the  privates  did,  and  as  that  disparity  became  further 
and  further,  a  greater  and  greater  disparity,  fewer  and  fewer  private 
providers  would  see  a  patient  that  had  a  Medicaid  card.    So  we  were 
back  to  the  same  thing,  where  most  of  the  people  went  to  the  counties. 
So  again,  we  had  counties  as  a  poor  house. 

Now,  the  reason  I  explain  all  that  is,  for  those  in  the  legislatures 
and  Congress  who  were  concerned  about  the  quality  of  care  for  poor 
people,  that  second  tier,  the  way  they  approached  helping  them,  given 
the  failure  of  the  mainstream  effort  by  Medicaid,  is  by  strengthening  the 
safety  net.   It's  sort  of  like  you  have  one  of  two  choices:   you  either 
figure  out  a  way  to  get  them  into  the  first  tier  of  medicine,  or  you  try  to 
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strengthen  the  second  tier  to  make  it  more  like  the  first  tier.   And  many 
of  us  for  our  whole  careers  dedicated  ourselves,  as  a  minority  of 
legislators,  to  try  to  strengthen  the  second  tier,  to  make  it  more 
equitable  with  the  first  tier.   That  was  the  way  this  country  responded  to 
this  terrible  disparity  of  a  two-tiered  system  of  medicine,  and  the  failure 
of  mainstreaming  people  with  Medicaid. 

Now,  there  are  many  legislators  that  didn't  care  about  that.   In 
fact,  most  didn't  care  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.   I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  that  we're  so  screwed  up  today  is  that  people  have  been  able  to 
not  worry  about  poor  people  because  they're  concentrated  in  single 
institutions  away  from  them.   If  poor  people  were  in  the  same  hospitals 
they  were  in,  in  other  words,  we're  all  getting  the  same  care,  then  we'd 
all  worry  about  that  level  of  care.   But  we  could  not  worry  about  it  if  it 
doesn't  apply  to  us,  and  the  way  to  make  it  not  apply  to  us  is  stuff  them 
all  over  in  some  corner  somewhere  where  we  don't  even  see  them. 

As  soon  as  you  concentrate  poor  people  into  a  single  facility  that 
we're  not  at,  they  can  be  forgotten.   They  can  be  forgotten  by 
politicians,  they  can  be  forgotten  by  the  general  public,  and  they  have 
been.   Not  only  forgotten;  they  become  a  negative,  because  to 
appropriate  funds  for  them  is  taking  funds  away  from  something  else. 
Police  protection,  or  roads,  or  something  else  that  has  a  higher  priority. 
K-12,  or  university,  or  anything.   Everything  has  a  higher  priority  than 
health  care  for  poor  people,  if  that  health  care  for  poor  people  is 
delivered  by  an  institution  that  doesn't  give  my  care.   Then  we  can 
ignore  them,  and  we  have.   And  most  legislators,  Republican  and 
Democrat,  ignore  them,  because  they  can.   Because  for  both  parties, 
other  things  are  of  higher  priority. 

So  some  of  us  who  did  care  about  that  made  it  our  mission  to  try 
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to  help,  and  the  way  we  helped  them  is  by  helping  the  safety  net, 
because  nothing  else  seemed  to  work  to  have  them  into  one  tier  of 
medicine.   Now,  the  reason  that  concept  is  so  terribly  important  now  is 
I  don't  think  we  could  understand  the  current  reform  debate  without 
fully  grasping  that  history  that  I  just  tried  to  explain.   Because  the  effort 
by  the  president  [William  J.  Clinton]  is  to  have  one  insurance,  universal 
coverage  for  absolutely  everybody,  so  that  everyone  has  the  same 
coverage.   He  does  it  through  the  alliances,  the  alliance  mixes  the  funds, 
the  subsidies  and  the  funds  from  the  employees  and  the  employers,  and 
then  that  alliance  purchases  a  health  care  on  behalf  of  everyone.    So 
that  the  provider,  there's  no  distinguishing—there's  only  one  card,  your 
health  security  card.   There  isn't  a  private  card  and  a  public  card;  there's 
only  one  card. 

That  is  trying  to  fundamentally  get  over  the  problem  that  we  have 
had  and  is  emerging  and  getting  completely  out  of  control.   It  is  now 
gone,  by  the  way.   I  think  the  reason  it's  a  national  crisis  is  that  it  has 
left  the  poor  and  it's  hitting  the  middle  class.   If  it  stayed  with  the  poor, 
it  probably  could  be  ignored  more  or  less  forever.   But  now  that  it's 
reaching  the  middle  class,  where  the  cost  is  so  wildly  out  of  control  that 
more  and  more  employers  are  not  covering  their  employees,  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  those  who  are  uninsured  are  working 
people,  they're  not  the  indigent  and  the  destitute  and  those  who  are 
unemployed  and  on  welfare,  they're  working  people,  but  their  employers 
won't  cover  them. 

So  it  has  gotten  so  bad  that  it  is  now  affecting  the  working 
person,  and  that's  what's  precipitating  the  crisis  nationally.    So  what  the 
Clinton  administration  has  said  is  the  single  most  important  thing  of  all 
the  things  that  have  to  be  done  is  to  have  one  coverage  for  everyone,  so 
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that  we  don't  have  a  two-tiered  system,  everyone  is  covered,  everyone's 
basic  primary  care  needs  are  taken  care  of  before  they  have  gotten  to  a 
more  expensive  tertiary  or  emergency  room  kind  of  care,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.   But  what  that  is  in  turn  going  to  do,  I  think,   is  create  a  crisis 
of  a  different  kind. 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  occurring  in  the  concept  of  the  managed 
care  format  being  applied  to  Medi-Cal,  and  the  way  this  works  is  in  a 
managed  care  format,  a  network  is  formed  of  those  who  are  agreeing  to 
take  Medi-Cal  patients  at  the  managed  care  rate,  so-called  capitated  rate. 
They  play,  if  you  will,  they're  in  the  play,  they're  in  the  pool,  if  they 
accept  the  cap  rate.   What  it  means  to  the  consumer  is  that  suddenly 
they  have  their  choice  of  anyone  who  is  in  that  pool.    Well,  if  you  have 
your  choice  of  anyone  who  is  in  the  pool,  because  you've  capitated  the 
Medi-Cal  program,  that's  the  same  as  somebody  having  any  choice 
because  they  have  a  single  card.   It's  a  different  way  of  getting  there, 
but  it's  the  same  phenomenon  of  choice  of  whoever  is  out  there  among 
the  provider  community  that's  in  the  game. 

Well,  if  you  give  a  Medi-Cal  patient  choice,  in  this  case  because  a 
managed  care  system  is  being  set  up,  what  will  they  choose?   Will  they 
choose  to  go  to  the  county,  or  will  they  choose  to  go  to  the  private 
sector? 

Well,  before  one  answers  that  question,  one  needs  to  understand 
one  incredibly  important  point:   we  are  overbedded  on  the  hospital  side 
dramatically.   In  this  state,  it's  over  40,000  licensed  beds  we  are 
overbedded.   So  we  have  fantastic  excess  capacity.   Furthermore,  that 
excess  capacity  is  increasing,  because  the  censuses  in  hospitals  are 
decreasing  on  the  natural.   They've  become  more  and  more  efficient, 
they  have  shorter  lengths  of  stays  than  they  used  to  think  they  needed. 
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There  are  many  procedures  that  used  to  require  overnight,  for  several 
nights,  that  now  don't  go  in  at  all  for  hospitalization.   It's  done  entirely 
on  an  outpatient  basis.   Many  people  now,  because  they  are  in  private 
managed  care  formats,  are  having  their  care  taken  care  of  at  a  primary 
care  ambulatory  clinic  and  not  in  a  hospital—more  expensive  inpatient 
capacity. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  the  hospital  censuses  are  dropping. 
We're  wildly  oversupplied,  and  their  census  is  dropping  on  top  of  that. 
Well,  in  that  environment,  are  they  going  to  be  hungry  for  patients,  any 
patients,  including  Medi-Cal  patients?   You  bet.   They'll  want 
something  as  opposed  to  nothing,  in  the  form  of  reimbursement. 

Also  there's  another  element  there,  that  also  forming  organized 
groups;  instead  of  just  being  hospitals  by  themselves,  they're  realizing 
that  part  of  the  reform  effort  is  to  be  linked  up  with  an  integrated 
delivery  system,  so  that  you  can  manage  the  difference  between 
inpatient  and  outpatient  resources  most  effectively  to  reduce  your  cost. 
Well,  if  you  are  now  an  integrated  delivery  system,  and  it's  to  your 
advantage  to  appropriately  manage  the  resource,  then  you  want  patients 
at  a  capitation  rate  because  you  are  organizing  yourself  in  that  same 
fashion. 

And  if  you  have  this  dramatic  excess  capacity,  then  the  patient 
has  a  real  choice.   If  you  said  to  the  Medi-Cal  patient,  "You  have  your 
choice,"  but  we  were  not  at  excess  capacity,  we  had  just  enough  beds 
for  the  population,  what  would  happen?   Well,  the  privates  would  fill  up 
with  private  pays,  and  boom,  they'd  be  back  to  the  county  again, 
because  there's  no  place  for  them  to  go  even  though  they  in  theory  have 
choice.   But  that  isn't  the  circumstance.   The  circumstance  today  is 
we're  marrying  choice  with  excess  capacity,  and  as  soon  as  you  do  that, 
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what  will  the  Medi-Cal  patient  do?  They  will  not  choose  to  go  to  the 
county.   Why?   Well,  the  answer  to  that  is,  if  you  had  your  choice, 
where  would  you  go?   Would  you  go  to  a  county  hospital,  or  would 
you  go  to  a  private  hospital?   It's  real  simple.   Medi-Cal  patients  aren't 
dumb;  they're  poor.   There's  a  difference. 

So  if  they  have  their  choice  between  a  facility  that's  falling  apart, 
which  most  county  hospitals  are,  dramatically  undercapitalized,  and 
poorly  configured,  and  not  oriented  to  primary  care,  and  so  forth  and  so 
on,  versus  a  private  hospital  that's  well  capitalized,  well  run,  well 
organized,  part  of  an  integrated  delivery  system  and  so  forth,  what 
would  you  do?  A  pregnant  mother  on  Medi-Cal  that  sees  in  a  county 
hospital  women  in  labor  in  a  public  hallway  in  front  of  the  elevator, 
versus  individual  suites  at  an  inner-city  private  hospital,  what  is  she 
going  to  ask  for?   What  is  her  referring  physician  going  to  refer  to? 

Well,  for  all  of  those  reasons,  what  is  happening  is  on  its  own, 
the  force  of  the  market,  both  by  all  these  dynamics  relative  to  managed 
care,  which  are  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  dynamics  for  universal  health 
care,  mean  that  patients  are  going  to  vote  with  their  feet,  that  counties 
won't  have  a  captive  audience  because  they're  the  providers  of  last 
resort,  that  those  patients  will  be  able  to  and  will  go  to  private  hospitals. 

What  does  that  mean?   What  does  that  mean  to  us  liberals  who 
for  years  supported  the  public  system?   Well,  on  the  first  level,  I  think 
it's  going  to  cause  a  kind  of  a  crisis  of  understanding  what  we  were 
doing,  for  us  who  consider  ourselves  liberals.   And  it's  going  to  cause 
us  to  rethink  and  realize  we  weren't  supporting  the  county  system  or  the 
safety  net  system  because  we  liked  it,  we  were  supporting  it  because 
that's  where  the  people  were. 

In  truth,  the  county  system  and  the  safety  net  system  in  general 
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could  be  described  as  a  moral  aberration.   It  occurs  only  because  we 
were  not  doing  the  right  thing,  by  absorbing  people  into  a  single  tier  of 
medicine. 

Now,  some  people  have  a  real  hard  time  with  that  kind  of 
thinking,  and  understandably  so.   Some  of  the  most  dedicated  people  in 
this  country  work  in  county  hospitals,  and  they  are  beautiful,  remarkable 
people.   They  could  be  anywhere  of  a  number  of  other  places  making 
more  money,  but  they  work  in  crowded  and  difficult  conditions  because 
they  have  a  sense  of  dedication  and  responsibility  as  citizens  in  their 
particular  profession.   And  that  needs  to  be  respected,  and  hasn't  been 
respected  enough  by  anyone,  by  policymakers  or  the  citizenry  at  large. 

However,  it's  important  that  all  of  us  who  supported  that  and  who 
are  in  it  realize  that  the  whole  existence  of  that  was  because  of  a 
failure,  a  moral  failure,  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  not  have  a  single 
system  work,  and  that  the  seeds  of  that  are  almost  eight  decades  old.   I 
think  it's  so  old  and  so  long  we've  been  doing  this  that  we  forgot  that 
it's  not  the  institutions,  it's  the  people  that  we're  concerned  about.   And  I 
think  what  we're  going  to  face  now  is  the  realization  that  if  we  really 
are  concerned  with  the  people  first  and  not  the  institutions,  that  the 
highest  thing  on  our  agenda  is  to  in  fact  eliminate  the  second  tier  of 
medicine,  and  in  fact  have  only  one  tier.   Nothing  could  be  better  than 
to  get  all  people,  regardless  of  their  income,  into  the  single  tier  of 
medicine,  into  the  private  care  system  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
which  is  excellent. 

But  that's  going  to  be  a  difficult  transition,  a  tremendously 
difficult  transition  for  counties  who  have  built  up  huge  bureaucracies 
and  infrastructures,  who  in  some  cases  unfortunately  depend  upon  the 
health  care  dollars  to  pay  for  other  things  in  the  county,  that  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  health  care,  and  that  kind  of  a  total  structural 
transition  that  will  fight  dependencies-bureaucratic,  employment,  union, 
financial  dependencies—is  not  going  to  be  easy.   It's  going  to  be 
difficult.   But  I  think  the  first  and  most  important  difficult  challenge  is 
intellectually  understanding  what  it  is  we  want  to  do. 

We  finally  have  the  opportunity,  via  managed  care  and  national 
health  reform,  to  eliminate  the  poor  house.   And  we  should.   Now,  there 
are  some  counties  that  have  done  such  a  marvelous  job— there's  a 
handful  of  them— that  they  probably  should  stay  in  business  and 
compete,  and  be  chosen  by  the  public,  both  the  general  public  and  by 
their  traditional  clients,  because  they  deserve  it.   But  I'm  afraid  most 
counties,  the  better  course  will  be  to  get  out  of  the  personal  health  care 
business  completely  and  do  everything  they  can  to  work  themselves  out 
of  that  job,  and  have  those  people  absorbed  in  their  own  private  sector 
within  that  community. 

And  I  think  that  that  transition,  it's  not  something  that  happens 
overnight,  although  I  think  it  will  happen  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
counties  in  the  traditional  safety  net  will  be  comfortable  with.   That 
transition,  I  think,  will  be  about  a  five-,  six-year,  seven-year  transition 
to  complete. 

There's  one  other  flank.   I'm  working  with  the  university 
[University  of  California,  San  Francisco]  now  in  a  medical  education 
training  program,  training  physicians.   Most  university  medical 
education  programs  are  affiliated  with  lots  of  hospitals,  and  almost  all 
of  them  are  affiliated  with  public  hospitals,  county  hospitals  and 
veterans'  hospitals  for  training.   I  think  the  same  phenomenon  that  I 
mentioned  to  you,  described  to  you  about  the  challenge  that  county 
hospitals  face  in  a  different  but  similar  way  impacts  university  medical 
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education  programs.   They  are  also  going  to  be  challenged  with  where 
are  their  patients  going  period,  because  of  the  changes  in  market  force, 
because  of  managed  care,  because  of  national  health  care  reform.   And 
are  they  going  to  be  able  to  follow  their  patients?   Is  the  training  going 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  patients?   And  that  will  also  be  a  transition  that 
will  take  a  few  years  to  accomplish  successfully,  is  to  see  the  new  era 
of  physician  training,  both  in  terms  of  those  changes  away  to  more 
private  sector  training,  as  well  as  changes  more  to  primary  care, 
managed  care  environment  training,  and  less  specialty,  fee-for-service 
environment  of  training. 

So  I  think  those  are  the  really  huge  things  that  are  all  happening, 
and  they're  all  happening  without  a  bill.  They  don't  take  a  national  bill 
to  do  it,  they're  happening  anyway. 

LaBERGE:      You  make  it  very  clear  for  a  lot  of  people  who  are  going  to  come  to 
this  for  research,  to  see  where  this  all  came  from. 

BRONZAN:    My  era  in  the  legislature,  to  be  more  on  point  to  this  interview,  was  the 
era  of  only  two  tiers  of  medicine,  and  there  were  two  tiers  of  medicine 
because  there  was  no  other  choice.   So  that  really  characterized  my 
entire  almost  twenty  years  of  service,  was  that.   The  year  I  got  out, 
[Laughter]  shortly  after  I  got  out,  national  reform  suddenly  kicked  into 
afterburners  and  managed  care  on  the  Medicaid  side  started  to  go  warp 
speed,  and  the  world  changed.   The  world  has  changed  in  the  health 
care  field  and  in  Medicaid,  the  whole  thing  has  changed  more  in  the 
two  years  since  I've  been  out  than  in  the  entire  amount  of  time  I  was  in. 
So  it's  moving  very,  very  rapidly. 

LaBERGE:      Just  in  that  whole  picture,  I  have  different  questions.   One,  the  health 
committee,  I  have  read,  is  called  a  "juice"  committee,  on  the  one  hand. 

BRONZAN:     [Laughter]    Some  think  of  it  as  that,  yes. 
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LaBERGE:      But  the  kinds  of  things  you  were  working  on,  you  wouldn't  have  gotten 
any  juice  for. 

BRONZAN:    No,  not  particularly. 

LaBERGE:      So  I  guess  I'd  like  to  hear  about  that  dichotomy.   There  must  have  been 
some  people  .  .  . 

BRONZAN:     Most. 

LaBERGE:      .  .  .  who  were  not  interested  in  this  at  all  because  they  weren't  getting 
anything  for  it,  either  from  constituents,  lobbyists,  whatever,  whereas 
you  were  working  for  something  like  this,  and  you  weren't  probably 
getting  support  from  anybody.   There's  a  certain  few  that  are  interested 
in  that,  but  they  aren't  going  to  be  giving  you  money  I  would  think,  or 
votes,  or  ... 

BRONZAN:    No.   In  fact,  if  anything,  they're  fighting—not  all,  but  many—are  fighting 
the  change.    Let's  face  it. 

LaBERGE:      There  would  be  a  lot  of  dollars  against  what  you  were  trying  to  do. 

BRONZAN:    Yes,  sure,  any  kind  of  serious  reform  in  the  California  legislature  while 
I  was  there  died  in  its  first  or  second  committee,  and  it  was  killed  by 
special  interests  who  enjoy  the  status  quo.   It's  kind  of  a  funny  slogan, 
"Remember,  one  man's  outrageous  cost  is  another  man's  nifty  profit." 
There  are  many  that  are  benefitting  by  the  system  today  that  don't  want 
to  change  it  because  they  won't  benefit  as  much  by  it,  it's  as  simple  as 
that. 

So  most  of  the  big  powerful  special  interests  involved  in  health 
care  have  vigorously  fought  any  kind  of  health  care  reform,  and  the 
reason  they're  big  and  powerful  is  because  of  the  way  it  is.   It's  the 
population  that's  taking  it  on  the  chin,  and  there's  not  much  of  an 
organized  lobby  on  behalf  of  just  the  average  person.    So  you're  right, 
the  power  and  the  money  and  the  lobbying  and  the  influence  and  all 
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that  is  mostly  on  the  side  of  inertia,  is  on  the  side  of  not  having  change. 
You're  seeing  that  now  big  time  on  the  national  level.   It's  a  shark  fest 
for  special  interests  in  Congress  right  now. 

There  was  some  kind  of  health  reform  bill  every  year  for  the  ten 
years  I  was  there,  and  they  all  died.   And  they  all  died  for  the  same 
reasons:    special  interests  would  not  allow  them  to  get  out  of 
committee.   They  had  that  much  influence. 

Now,  on  the  members'  side,  most  are  not  involved  with  health 
policy  at  this  level,  only  a  handful  are.   Unfortunately,  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  even  on  Health  Committee  don't  have  health  policy  backgrounds 
and  don't  think  in  these  terms,  in  these  grand  pictures  that  I've  been 
trying.  .  .  .  That  isn't  what  occupies  their  attention,  or  hasn't  occupied 
their  system.   And  in  terms  of  using  the  word  "juice"  committee,  I  think 
for  a  lot  of  people  it  is  a  juice  committee  because  these  interests  are 
very  powerful  and  very  lucrative,  and  they  don't  mind  spending  on 
campaigns. 

[End  Tape  3,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  4,  Side  A] 

LaBERGE:      Tell  me  some  of  the  interests  that  are  obvious,  like  the  physicians. 

BRONZAN:    Well,  physicians,  hospitals,  clinics,  the  insurance  industry  is  a  huge 
influence  up  there.    Small  businesses. 

LaBERGE:      So  how  did  you  stay  away  from  that?   You  were  kind  of  like  a  lonely 
voice.   How  were  you  able  to  stay  kind  of  .  .  .? 

BRONZAN:    Well,  there  were  others  of  us.   I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  I  was  a  lone 
voice;  I  wasn't.   There  are  many  others  that  believe  very  passionately  in 
reform,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  me.   It's  just  that,  not  all.   And  I 
think  the  total  number  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  people  in  the 
legislature  that  have  any  health  background  or  orientation  to  health 
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policy.    So  you're  starting  off  with  a  small  pool  to  begin  with. 

I  think  I'll  make  a  parenthetical  remark:   I  predicted  to  begin  with 
when  Clinton  introduced  his  bill  that  the  Congress  would  have  an 
incredibly  difficult  time  struggling  with  this  issue,  because  most  of  them 
don't  know  it.   And  to  make  a  decision  of  that  magnitude,  a  person, 
whether  it's  you  or  me  or  a  congressman,  you  have  to  feel  a  level  of 
confidence  in  your  own  understanding  of  it  to  know  what  it  is  you  want 
out  of  your  understanding.   I  think  that's  a  phenomenon  a  lot  of  people 
don't  understand.   And  when  it's  a  very  complex  issue,  obviously  it's 
harder  to  have  that  personal  comfort  level  of  knowledge  to  then  let 
yourself  say  to  yourself,  what  is  it  that  you  want  out  of  that?   What  do 
you  think  is  right? 

It  was  almost  amusing,  at  the  beginning  of  this  debate  nationally 
and  now,  at  the  end  of  it— it's  not  the  end,  but  the  end  of  this  round  of 
it—of  how  many  different  plans  there  are  and  how  much  confusion  there 
is.   In  fact,  I  just  laughed  out  loud  watching  TV  the  other  night  where  a 
group  of  moderate  Republicans  and  Democrats  got  together  and  put  a 
patchwork  piece  of  things  together  that  would  be  their  version  of  health 
reform,  and  then  the  General  Accounting  Office  informed  them  the  next 
day  how  many  billions  more  dollars  it  would  cost,  and  they  were  all 
shocked  that  it  would  cost  money.   It  just  is  funny  to  me,  because  I 
think  Congress  as  a  whole,  they  mean  well,  but  there  are  so  few  that 
have  tracked  this  issue  and  have  followed  it  that  they're  still  on  a 
learning  curve,  and  it's  going  to  take  a  lot  more  of  a  learning  curve  to 
get  to  the  point  where  they  can  see  what  it  is  they've  got  to  do. 

My  own  view,  there's  not  a  lot  of  choices.   I  think  they  think  that 
there's  still  a  lot  of  choices  and  options,  and  I  don't  think  there  is.   But  I 
think  it  takes  a  while  for  them  to  get  to  that  point.   They  will.   They're 
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going  to  be  forced  to  get  to  it  in  their  own  personal  understanding, 
because  they're  going  to  go  down,  just  like  this  group,  one  blind  alley 
after  another,  until  they  see  the  only  two  or  three  real  choices  that  they 
have.   It  will  be  the  biggest  revolution  in  this  country,  policywise,  when 
that  happens.   But  I  don't  think  they're  there  yet. 

And  in  the  legislature,  I  felt  that  that  was  a  similar  kind  of  a 
phenomenon.   There  were  just  not  enough  people  that  immersed 
themselves  into  the  architecture  of  health  care  and  how  the  system  as  a 
system  works  and  doesn't  work  in  order  to  feel  comfortable  with  what 
system  kinds  of  changes  are  going  to  be  required.   There  are  not  a  lot 
of  pleasant  choices,  and  in  fact,  I  truly  believe  that  health  care  reform  is 
one  of  those  areas  where  everybody's  got  to  give  up  something. 
Absolutely  everybody  is  going  to  have  to  give  up  something  in  order  for 
the  larger  good  to  take  place.   In  order  for  something  to  move  ahead  as 
a  whole  system  change,  all  the  pieces  are  going  to  have  to  give  up 
something.   And  that's  what  makes  it  so  incredibly  difficult. 

I  used  to  joke  in  my  speeches  on  health  care  reform  when  I  was  a 
legislator  that,  "How  would  you  like  to  be  the  legislator  that  put  out  a 
bill  that  instantly  gained  the  opposition  of  the  doctors,  the  hospitals,  the 
insurance  industry,  small  business,  and  certain  consumer  groups  all  at 
once?   And  there  you  have  it.   That's  why  these  bills  haven't  gotten 
anywhere,  because  any  one  of  those  interests  could  probably  kill  a  bill. 
Certainly  if  they  all  band  together,  because  none  of  them  are  happy  with 
giving  up  something,  it's  very  difficult  to  get  through.    What  the 
Congress  is  experiencing  is  what  the  California  legislature  has 
experienced  every  year  for  ten  years  with  health  care  reform  bills.   No 
different. 

It's  just  that  it's  kind  of  new  to  them  to  be  forced  through  and  be 
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drug  through  it  by  President  Clinton,  which  is  why  on  one  level  I  really 
admire  the  president.   His  plan  has  all  kinds  of  warts  and  flaws,  but  he's 
raised  the  issue  and  he's  forced  everybody  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
terrible  dead  ends  in  this,  and  the  terrible  and  complex  mess  we  have 
gotten  ourselves  in  over  the  last  eighty  years,  and  how  to  get  out  of  it  is 
going  to  require  very  difficult  and  courageous  decision  making.   I 
admire  the  fact  that  Congress  is  being  drug  through  this  difficult  debate, 
and  it  would  not  have  happened  had  not  the  president  said,  "We  will 
face  this  issue."    So  I  admire  him  greatly  for  that,  but  I  think  they're  a 
long  ways  off. 

Oh,  the  juice  committee.   There's  one  other  thing  I  could  say 
about  the  special  interests.   One  thing  about  them  that's  kind  of 
interesting  is  that  they  have  so  much  money  that  they  contribute  to 
everybody,  including  their  enemies.    [Laughter]    That's  one  of  the  sort 
of  bizarre  things  about  life  in  the  capitol  is  the  really  well-heeled 
interests,  they  give  to  everybody.   To  them,  it's  sort  of  like  placing  their 
ante.   They  give  to  everybody. 

LaBERGE:      On  that  note,  can  you  see  a  way  to  get  away  from  special  interests 
being  so  influential? 

BRONZAN:    I  think  it's  very  hard,  because  it's.  .  .  .  That  would  change  the  subject  to 
political  reform,  which  is  fine.   Let's  do  that  for  a  while. 

LaBERGE:      Yes.   Campaign  financing,  would  that  .  .  .? 

BRONZAN:    Well,  it's  campaign  financing,  but  it's  much  more  generic  than  that.   I 
think  that's  one  of  the  problems,  is  people  don't  look  deeply  enough  as 
to  what's  wrong  with  our  system,  and  they're  afraid  to  say  that  it's  us, 
too,  it's  all  of  us,  too. 

There  are  certain  truths  that  you've  got  to  accept  before  you  get  in 
and  try  to  mess  with  the  architecture  of  political  campaign  reform. 
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Number  one,  the  huge  amounts  of  money  that  are  spent  in  campaigns, 
raised  and  spent,  are  raised  and  spent  because  they  can  be  raised  and 
spent.   I  know  that  sounds  ridiculous,  but  it's  an  important  point  that's 
missed.   You  raise  the  money  because  you  can  raise  the  money.   It's 
almost  like  a  self-fulfilling  truth.   They  don't  raise  the  amounts  of 
money  that  can't  be  raised,  they  raise  exactly  the  amounts  of  money  that 
can  be  raised.   And  what  does  that  mean?  There's  that  much  money  out 
there  to  be  given  to  campaigns. 

The  truth  is,  it's  not  hard  to  raise.   It's  relatively  easy  to  raise.   It's 
asking.   It's  asking  enough  people  for  money,  and  enough  people  that 
have  money.   Those  people  that  have  money  give  exactly  what  they 
think  they  can  give.   They  don't  give  more  than  that  and  they  don't  give 
less  than  that.    So  the  amount  is  something  that  I  think  is 
misunderstood.   It's  precisely  what  the  "market"  will  bear,  period. 

The  money  is  spent  on  TV  and  direct  mail,  for  the  most  part. 
There's  a  few  other  things,  but  that's  where  most  of  the  money  is  spent. 
Why?   Well,  that  brings  up  the  second  rule:   because  it  works,  that's 
why.   That's  the  most  effective  use  of  the  money.   It  gets  spent  in 
thirty-second  ads  that  are  mostly  designed  to  manipulate  rather  than  to 
inform.   Why?   Because  it  works,  that's  why.   The  third  truism:   much 
gets  spent  on  negative  ads  to  harm  the  opponent.   Why?   Because  it 
works.   The  public  responds  to  that.   When  I  say  it  works,  it  means 
that's  what  the  public  responds  to  in  an  open  market.   They  don't 
respond  to  the  other.   They  don't  respond  to  long,  complicated  policy 
discussions.   They  respond  to  fear.    Somebody  pushing  their  emotional 
fear  buttons. 

Now,  if  the  public  did  not  respond  to  that,  the  campaigns  wouldn't 
look  that  way.   Here's  short,  quick  math  as  to  how  you  get  there.    If  one 
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opponent  is  using  the  effective  strategies  and  the  other  doesn't,  the  other 
loses  and  the  first  one  wins.    So  if  you're  going  to  have  a  contest  and 
stay  in  the  game,  anywhere-city  council,  board  of  supervisors,  state— 
doesn't  matter  what  it  is,  you've  got  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Otherwise  you're  not  in  that  game.   You'll  be  playing  soccer  when 
somebody  else  is  playing  tackle  football,  and  you  lose. 

Is  that  sad?   It's  terribly  sad.   It's  one  of  the  saddest  things  that's 
happened  to  America,  is  that  there's  not  a  race  about  the  issues  that 
affect  the  people.   There's  not  a  race  around,  from  dogcatcher  to 
president,  that  has  much  of  a  true  focus  on  the  decisions  that  are  going 
to  have  to  be  made  that  will  shape  the  living  environment  of  the  people. 
It's  terribly  sad  that  that's  the  case,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  turn  that 
around.   It's  hard,  because  there  are  so  many  other  things  that  fall  into 
it. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  non-readers.   We  don't  read 
any  more,  as  a  people.   And  we  are  being  more  and  more  dependent  on 
TV,  and  we're  more  and  more  dependent  on  smaller  packages  of 
information,  and  without  the  base  of  being  knowledgeable  or  at  least 
inquisitive  about  the  true  policy  discussions  that  are  involved.    We're 
more  and  more  prone  to  be  pushed  by  those  emotional  buttons  that  are 
contained  in  manipulative  thirty-second  commercials. 

So  it's  the  chicken  and  the  egg.   How  does  one  break  the  cycle?   I 
don't  know.   I  was  encouraged  in  the  Clinton-[President  George]  Bush 
race  that  it  did  finally  get  to  a  lot  of  discussion  about  policy,  and  I  think 
it  was  with  those  two  people  a  fairly  clear  choice  about  direction,  at 
least,  even  if  the  specific  policies  were  not  fully  understood,  either  by 
the  candidates  or  by  the  public,  I  do  think  general  orientation  and 
direction  was  pretty  much  clarified.   My  gosh,  they  were  on  every  talk 
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show  and  the  debates  ad  nauseam,  and  so  on.    So  I  think  it  finally  did 
get  through.   But  most  other  campaigns,  including  U.S.  Senate  and 
governor  races  and  so  on,  unfortunately  have  very  little  to  do  with 
actual  deliberation  over  what  their  differences  on  policy  are,  the  policies 
that  they  will  influence  to  affect  the  living  environment  of  the  people 
they  serve.   And  it's  a  terribly  sad  thing. 

On  the  money  side  of  it,  which  is  a  little  bit  different  issue,  are 
there  ways  to  curtail  the  huge  influence  of  special  interests?   Well,  there 
are.   I  guess  the  strategies  that  have  been  kind  of  evolved  to  over  the 
years  of  trial  and  error  and  thinking  about  it,  I  guess  one  of  the  leading 
strategies  thought  by  many  is  public  financing,  in  exchange  for 
campaign  limitation.   It's  a  quid  pro  quo:   the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  says  you  can't  arbitrarily  limit  the  campaign  spending,  that's  an 
infringement  of  freedom  of  speech.    So  a  legislature  can't  say  to  two 
candidates  in  some  state  senate  race,  "You're  going  to  only  spend  X." 
Supreme  court  says  you  can't  do  that.   But  they  say,  "You  can 
voluntarily  limit  the  amount  in  exchange  for  receiving  funds  for 
publicly  financed  campaigns." 

So  it's  kind  of  a  back-door  way  of  a)  limiting  the  total 
expenditure,  and  with  some  other  kinds  of  limitations,  and  b)  an  attempt 
to  put  candidates  on  more  of  an  equal  financial  footing.   A  third  value 
is  because  it's  coming  publicly  and  not  from  a  special  interest,  there's 
hopefully  less  of  an  allegiance  felt  to  the  special  interest  as  a  result.   So 
many  view  that  as  a  value. 

For  the  most  part,  those  that  don't  value  it  are  those,  in  spite  of 
what  they  say,  who  don't  want  to  have  the  impingement  on  an  open- 
ended  check  from  special  interests,  in  my  own  personal  view.   They 
make  a  lot  of  other  arguments,  but  that's  really  the  bottom  line.   They 
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don't  want  any  limitation  to  the  amount  of  money  they  can  raise.    So  I 
do  think  it  is,  generally  speaking,  a  good  government  thing  to  have 
campaign  finance  limitations  in  exchange  for  campaign  financing,  total 
limitation  in  exchange  for  financing. 

I  personally,  if  I  was  God,  which  it's  probably  a  very  good  thing 
I'm  not,  [Laughter]  I  like  to  think  a  lot  more  radically.   I  think  the 
country  would  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  off  if  they  banned  thirty-second 
ads  entirely.   And  again,  the  supreme  court  rights  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff  not  withstanding,  if  we  could  suspend  them  for  a  moment, 
wouldn't  it  be  nice?   Wouldn't  it  just  be  real  nice  if  there  were  no  thirty- 
second  ads;  instead,  that  all  candidates  had  to  stand  up  with  their  own 
voice,  explain  what  it  is  they  think,  in  sessions  of  no  less  than  twenty, 
thirty  minutes,  that  were  sort  of  refereed  discussions  between  the 
candidates,  and  all  that  time  was  free?   Every  single  television  station 
said,  "The  only  way  you  get  on  there  is  by  free,  but  only  if  it's  a  length 
of  time  where  you  could  go  into  length  on  a  variety  of  different  policy 
questions  as  a  discussion  for  our  public,  and  no  thirty-second  ads,  and 
no  advertising  agencies,  and  none  of  that."    Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  that 
was  case? 

LaBERGE:      Yes. 

BRONZAN:    Unfortunately,  for  good  reasons  about  protection  of  rights,  we're  having 
trouble  doing  that,  and  candidates  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  restrain 
themselves  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.    So  it's  difficult.   It's  a  difficult  nut 
to  crack. 

I've  found  myself  kind  of  curious  about  how  the  other 
democracies  in  the  world  deal  with  it,  because  we're  by  far  the  worst  in 
that  sense,  in  terms  of  our  attachment  to  special  interests.   And  of 
course,  part  of  the  advantage  that  other  democracies  have  is  that  their 
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democracy  itself  is  structured  a  bit  differently.   Most  have  the 
parliamentary  system,  which  is  fundamentally  different  in  the  way  it 
happens  out  there  on  the  electoral  side.   You  essentially,  in  one  version 
or  another,  whether  it's  the  Australian  system  or  the  Canadian  system  or 
the  British  system  or  whatever,  the  public  basically  votes  for  a  party, 
not  for  individuals.   They  vote  for  a  party.   Which  means  the  party  has 
to  articulate  what  their  vision  is.   If  you  like  that  vision  and  that 
direction  and  that  ideological  approach  and  so  on,  you  vote  for  that 
party.   Then  you  turn  them  loose.   The  party  has  enormous  power. 
They  run  the  government  entirely.   So  they're  basically  turned  loose  to 
do  their  thing,  and  then  at  the  end  of  that  period  of  time,  you  say,  "Did 
we  like  that  direction  or  not?" 

I  think  there's  a  lot  of  virtues  of  that  approach.   It  has  its  down 
sides,  and  they're  considerable.   The  splintering  coalition  governments 
that  you  see  in  a  lot  of  these  places  create  their  own  kind  of  gridlock 
and  impossibilities,  so  there's  no  perfect  answer.   But  the  one  thing  that 
that  does  provide  is  it  provides  the  ability  for  a  public  to  look  and  make 
a  choice  about  general  direction,  and  then  evaluate  the  wisdom  of  that 
choice  and  the  performance  of  it,  and  then  make  another  choice. 

Here,  we  don't  do  that.   It's  all  kind  of  frontier  free-for-all,  each 
individual  district  elects  somebody,  which  makes  it  more  prone  to  have 
it  a  personality  fight  between  one  person  and  another,  which  then  makes 
it  more  prone  to  the  negative  ads  to  try  to  discredit  your  opponent. 
Then  we  almost  do  the  reverse  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  democracies: 
we  say,  "OK,  of  all  those  that  won,  the  one  that  happens  to  have  the 
majority,  we're  going  to  give  them—they'll  be  the  majority  party. 
However,  we're  going  to  further  encumber  it  with  a  zillion  checks  and 
balances,"  which  our  country  goes  crazy  over,  checks  and  balances,  to 
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make  it  difficult  for  anybody  to  do  anything. 

So  we  have  kind  of  the  reverse  system.   You  don't  elect  a  party 
and  a  vision,  you  elect  personalities  and  then  you  don't  turn  them  loose 
to  do  their  thing,  which  then  means  you  really  can't  evaluate  them  at  the 
end  of  the  four  years.   Tell  me,  how  do  we  evaluate  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  party  in  the  state  of  California?   Beats  the  heck  out  of  me. 
How  do  you  evaluate  their  performance?   I  don't  know.   I  don't  know 
how  anybody  could  even  begin  to  evaluate  what  the  difference  is 
between  them.   I  know  from  being  inside  what  the  difference  is,  and  it's 
an  important  and  powerful  difference,  but  I  don't  know  how  the  public 
can  understand  that.   There's  no  way  to  look  at  it  and  figure  it  out. 
Impossible. 

So  that,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses.   I  think  it  also 
makes  the  system  far  more  susceptible  to  special  interests.    When  you 
don't  concentrate  power  and  responsibility  and  give  somebody  a  leash 
for  a  four-year  period  or  six-year  period  or  whatever  it  is,  they're  far 
more  vulnerable  to  collecting  all  that  money  every  two  years  when  they 
run  for  office,  from  all  those  people  who  have  the  money,  and  it  makes 
it  much  more  shorter-term,  shorter-view,  much  less  long-term  planning, 
much  less  in  terms  of  much  fewer  comprehensive  approaches  to 
problems,  much  more  cherry-picking  and  single-issue  orientation.   I 
think  all  those  things  are  really,  all  those  problems  grow  out  of 
something  that's  basic  and  endemic  to  the  structure  of  how  we  put 
ourselves  together. 

I  mentioned  another  thing  I'd  like  to  elaborate  on  for  a  second, 
and  that  is  the  concept  of,  we  have  a  system  that  is  designed  to  be  slow. 
Our—not  to  be  sexist,  but  founding  fathers—the  people  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  tried  to  do  right.   They  had  basically  one  thing  in  mind: 
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King  George.   I  mean,  let's  face  it.   They  had  just  got  through  this 
whole  thing  of  a  war  to  get  independence  from  a  tyrant,  an  individual 
tyrant  where  power  was  massively  concentrated  and  horribly  abused. 
So  the  most  important  thing  in  their  mind  was  to  build  a  democracy 
where  they  could  participate  in  it,  instead  of  being  subservient  to  it,  and 
to  take  great  pains  to  be  sure  that  no  one  could  gain  that  kind  of  power, 
so  that  no  one  could  make  somebody  else  do  something  that  somebody 
else  didn't  want  to  do.   And  so  they  engineered  just  a  zillion  checks  and 
balances  and  further  elevated  the  concept  of  checks  and  balances  to  a 
God-like  concept.   There's  checks  and  balances  between  the  branches— 
the  executive  branch,  the  legislative  branch,  judicial  branch—many  of 
which  are  very  important.    Certainly  judicial  branch  is  essential  that  it 
be  separated. 

But  then  checks  and  balances  between  the  houses,  and  checks  and 
balances  within  each  house  and  each  committee.   In  truth,  if  you  start 
looking,  it's  thousands  of  checks  and  balances,  and  the  guiding  principle 
is  to  make  it  slow,  to  make  it  not  decisive,  to  make  it  not  imperious,  to 
make  it  not  tyrannical,  so  that  no  one  can  make  somebody  do  something 
that  they  didn't  want  to  do. 

Now,  in  fact,  we  do.   There  are  laws  that  people  don't  like  and 
feel  that  it's  an  infringement  on  their  rights,  but  as  a  whole,  our  system 
is  designed  to  be  extremely  slow,  and  it  is.   This  is  another  kind  of 
humorous  thing  that  I've  observed  towards  the  end  of  my  career,  is  the 
system,  the  democratic  system,  is  criticized  for  gridlock,  for  not  being 
more  responsive  and  quick  to  respond  to  difficult  and  complex  issues. 
It's  designed  to  be  slow.    [Laughter]   That's  the  whole  point.   We  took 
great  effort  to  develop  a  system  a  couple  hundred  years  ago  that  would 
be  slow  and  deliberative  and  not  decisive.    We  got  exactly  what  we 
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asked  for. 

And  we  achieved  a  certain  valuable  purpose,  but  now  we're  seeing 
we  have  some  problems  associated  with  that.   There's  one  of  the 
members,  who  said  it?   I  think  it  was  [Senator]  Barry  Keene  who  said 
it.   I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  Barry  Keene  said,  "We  have  an 
eighteenth  century  design  and  twenty-first  century  problems,  and  it 
doesn't  work." 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  that's  interesting  is,  people  are 
frustrated  with  gridlock  in  general.   Everyone  says  that;  it's  a  common 
topic  of  how  upset  they  are  with  gridlock.   They're  going  to  be  more  so 
when  this  Congress  adjourns  and  doesn't  do  health  care.   But  if  you 
analyze  that,  what  they're  asking  for  is  they're  asking  for  the  system  to 
be  more  decisive,  firm  and  decisive  in  dealing  with  a  difficult  problem. 
They  want  them  to  do  something  instead  of  go  there  and  do  nothing. 

But  what  kinds  of  ways  have  they  taken  to  correct  that?   Well, 
certainly  term  limits  is  one  of  the  big  headline  kinds  of  ways  that 
everyone  sees  as  a  thought,  that  at  least  some  feel  will  help  the  system, 
but  I  think  it's  a  tremendous  misunderstanding  of  how  our  democratic 
system  works  to  think  that  term  limits  is  going  to  help.   If  you  can 
understand  that  our  system  does  work  slowly,  and  the  separation  of 
powers.  .  .  . 

I  mean,  look  in  California.   You  have  an  opposite  party  governor 
and  two  houses,  and  all  sorts  of  rules  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  for  a  budget.   I  mean,  there's  few  democratic 
institutions  on  this  earth  that  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for  a  budget,  or 
anything.    You  can't  spend  one  nickel  without  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
houses,  plus  a  signature  of  the  governor.   If  you  have  a  crazy  minority 
that  doesn't  believe  in  government,  how  are  you  going  to  get  a  budget 
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passed  ever?   I'm  digressing  here,  and  feel  free  to  ... 

LaBERGE:      No,  actually,  you're  hitting  lots  of  questions  I  had.   This  is  good. 

BRONZAN:    But  the  issue  is  not,  "Has  the  California  state  legislature  over  the  last 
several  years  had  gridlock  at  budget  time  and  not  been  able  to  get  the 
budget?"   The  incredible  thing  is  that  we've  been  able  to  get  any  budget 
out  any  year,  given  the  hamstrings  on  decision  making.   California  is 
the  worst  in  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  the  restrictions  on  making  a 
decision.    We  have  watered  down  the  ability  to  make  decisive  decisions 
so  much,  and  mostly  by  the  initiative  process,  that  it's  amazing  anything 
gets  accomplished  in  the  California  legislature.   And  frankly,  a  lot  does 
get  accomplished,  which  is  a  pretty  incredible  thing. 

And  furthermore,  the  public  seems  to  be  going  further  to 
emasculate  the  ability  of  the  legislature  to  do  something.   I  think  I 
understand  why:    they're  frustrated.    And  so  they  strike  out,  and  since 
politics  is  the  easiest  thing  to  trash,  they  strike  out  in  ways  that  they 
think  will  harm  the  legislature,  or  put  more  restrictions  on  them.   I  think 
the  term  limits  idea  boiled  down  to  basically,  if  we  just  got  some  new 
blood  in  there,  we'd  be  better  off.   It's  basically  that  sort  of  simplistic, 
and  it's  all  these  old  duffers  that  have  been  in  there  that  are  tied  to  the 
special  interests  that  are  keeping  things  from  happening. 

And  that  isn't  the  case.   What's  keeping  this  from  happening  is  a 
set  of  specific  structures  that  are  designed  to  not  have  chaos.   If  the 
public  wanted  its  legislature  to  be  more  decisive,  it  would  do  things  that 
increase  power  in  the  legislature,  that  vest  and  concentrate  decision 

making  in  the  legislature  and  in  Congress. 

I  came  out  of  there  believing  that  regardless  of  the  party,  I  would 
personally  prefer  to  see  somebody,  anybody,  given  the  authority  and  the 
ability  to  make  decisions  on  difficult  issues.  And  I  would  trust  the 
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notion  of  it  being,  even  though  I'm  a  strong  Democrat,  in  Republican 
hands,  because  if  it  didn't  work,  the  people  could  then  choose  the 
Democrats.   But  right  now,  there's  no  way  to  judge  anything,  because 
no  one  has  decisive  ability  to  do  anything.   Which  breeds  frustrations, 
and  then  those  frustrations  manifest  themselves,  particularly  in 
California  with  an  easy  initiative  process,  in  initiatives  that  further 
emasculate  the  legislature  to  do  anything.   It's  a  cyclical  phenomenon 
that  is  now  destroying  the  legislature,  and  I  think  the  future  is  extremely 
grim  for  the  California  state  legislature. 

It's  very  difficult  for  me  to  see  it  improving.   All  the  indications 
are,  in  my  visiting  it  many  times  since  I've  left  and  so  on,  that  it  is 
getting  worse  and  worse  and  worse  in  its  inability  to  do  anything,  either 
because  of  the  rules  that  govern  it  or  because  of  the  personnel.    You're 
getting  newer  and  newer,  less  experienced  people  who  not  only  don't 
know  the  issues,  they  don't  know  the  process.   Yet,  even  so,  no  one  is 
vested  with  the  ability  to  make  decisive  decisions.    So  it's  getting  worse. 

I  think  it's  going  to  become  more  and  more  irrelevant.   I  think 
you'll  have  to  look  to  other  areas,  other  places,  for  decisions  to  be 
made.   Certainly  the  executive  branch  will  see  a  massive  concentration 
of  power  as  the  legislature  becomes  more  and  more  emasculated.   And 
maybe  there's  other  things  that  will  evolve  that  aren't  very  clear  right 
now,  but  maybe  they'll  evolve  in  other  arenas.   But  I  think  we're  doing 
a  real  good  job  at  completely  emasculating  our  democratic  institution's 
ability  to  make  decisions. 

LaBERGE:      How  are  we  doing  timewise?   What  time  do  you  need  to  actually  stop? 

BRONZAN:    Now.    Well,  five  minutes,  and  then  I'll  go. 

LaBERGE:      OK.   You  just  mentioned  in  passing  that  you  don't  know  how  the  public 
can  evaluate  Republicans  versus  Democrats,  but  that  you  could  from 
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being  inside.   How  can  you,  or  how  could  you  from  being  inside? 

BRONZAN:    Well,  in  my  view,  it's  really  a  lot  simpler  than  it  appears.   It's  hard  to 
say,  because  it's  not  that  there  aren't  people  in  the  Democratic  side  who 
are  tuned  in  to  special  interests  and  responsive  to  them;  there  are.   It's 
not  that  there  aren't  scoundrels  in  both  sides;  there  definitely  are. 
There's  no  corner  on  that  by  a  party.   But  when  it  gets  down  to  it  on 
most  policy  issues,  basic  general  philosophic  tendencies  really  do  rule 
and  govern. 

The  Republican  party  is  fundamentally  far  more  attached  to  the 
status  quo,  to  the  wealthy  class,  the  upper  classes,  to  industry.   They  are 
far  less  oriented  to  problem-solving  and  to  the  quest  for  equity  within 
our  society. 
[End  Tape  4,  Side  A] 
[Begin  Tape  4,  Side  B] 

BRONZAN:    With  all  their  shortcomings,  with  all  of  their  problems,  the  fight  that  is 
being  fought  on  behalf  of  the  little  guy  is  fought  by  the  Democrats. 
The  fight  that  is  being  fought  behind  civil  rights  is  fought  by 
Democrats.   The  opponents  are  Republicans.   The  fight  that  is  fought 
for  equity  of  the  sexes  is  fought  by  Democrats,  opposed  by  Republicans. 
The  fight  for  the  environment  is  by  Democrats,  opposed  by 
Republicans.   Now,  that's  a  broad-brush  statement  and  there  are 
exceptions,  but  it  is  the  rule  relative  to  the  caucuses,  how  the  caucuses 
behave.   The  fight  that  is  fought  for  public  education  is  fought  by 
Democrats,  not  by  Republicans. 

The  Republican  party  has  come  to  be  dominated  more  by  the 
extreme  philosophy  that  there  shouldn't  be  any  effort  by  the  public  to 
protect  itself  from  abuse,  there  shouldn't  be  effort  for  the  public  to 
express  itself  through  government  to  ensure  its  overall  societal 
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protection.  The  only  thing  that  all  too  often  the  Republican  caucuses 
represent  as  political  entities  is  the  ability  for  anybody  to  do  anything 
they  want  whenever  they  want  it,  regardless  of  its  social  consequences. 

It's  terribly  sad,  because  I  don't  believe  that  that  represents  truly 
the  American  public,  Republican  or  Democrat.   I  think  the  American 
public  believes  in  their  hearts  that  this  country  is  beset  with  huge 
problems  that  do  need  tremendous  attention.   But  at  least  for  the  ten 
years  that  I  was  there,  the  Democratic  party  was  the  party  that  tried  to 
deal  with  the  problems  that  this  society  is  facing,  and  the  Republican 
party  was  the  party  that  said,  "We  don't  want  change,"  and  basically, 
"Go  away  from  considering  these  things  as  issues  we  need  to  respond 
to." 

So  I  think  it's  very  clear.   I  don't  think  that's  communicated  by  the 
press.   I  think  the  press  has  fallen  into  a  trap  that  is  sort  of 
understandable,  but  it's  regrettable.   They've  fallen  into  a  trap  because  of 
abuses  of  power  on  both  sides,  because  of  corruption  that  again,  no 
party  has  any  corner  on,  because  of  the  failures  of  the  system  as  a 
whole,  which  they  see  clearly  I  think  from  their  ringside  seat.   They 
have  gotten  into  a  thing  themselves  of  becoming  less  policy-oriented. 
They  are  becoming  themselves  more  absorbed  with  personality 
problems,  with  weaknesses  of  character,  with  structural  failures  of  the 
institution.   That's  dominated  their  consciousness  far  more  than 
reflecting  to  the  public  what  are  the  policy  consequences  of  these 
decisions  to  you  and  to  me.   I  saw  it  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Again,  there  are  some  wonderful  exceptions.   There  are  some 
brilliant  people  in  the  press,  but  they  have  undergone—this  is  a  whole 
other  discussion  we  could  get  into~is  the  press  have  undergone  their 
own  set  of  problems.   The  senior  and  more  experienced  journalists,  of 
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which  there  were  many  extremely  fine  ones,  have  given  way  more  and 
more  to  people  coming  in  that  have  no  policy  background,  have  no 
experience  in  journalism,  and  yet  they're  covering  terribly  important 
policy  considerations  and  not  communicating  them  to  their  own 
readership. 

I  think  it's  a  lament  that  the  serious  and  responsible  journalists 
have  of  their  own  profession.   I  know  they  do;  we've  had  discussions 
about  it  privately.   But  the  press  is  also  forced  into  the  thirty-second 
sound  bites  and  the  sensational  coverage,  not  forced  into  it,  but  they're 
falling  into  it,  I  should  say,  into  that  in  ways  that's  harmful  to  the 
American  press.    So  for  a  lot  of  reasons,  I  don't  think  the  most 
important  information  about  what  happens  in  the  legislature  gets  out 
very  much,  particularly  legislatures. 

Your  local  council  board  is  on  TV  every  day  because  they're 
local,  and  the  Congress  is  swarming  with  press,  and  so  the  feeds  are 
continuous  to  the  local  communities  about  Congress.   But  the  state 
legislature  is  sort  of  invisible.   There's  not  one  television  station  that  has 
a  news  bureau  left  in  the  state  capitol  in  the  state  of  California,  which  is 
amazing.   Not  one.   Now,  they'll  show  up  when  Arnold 
Schwartzenegger  visits  the  place.   They'll  show  up  and  take  pictures  of 
him.   They  show  up  the  last  couple  of  days  of  budget  and  have  stories 
that  sound  remarkably  insightful  like  they've  been  there  forever. 
[Laughter]   Although  they're  very  shallow.   They  come  there,  they  catch 
the  little  tidbit  end  of  something,  but  day  to  day,  they're  not  there.   And 
if  most  people  get  their  information  through  TV,  it  means  it's  radio 
silence,  TV  silence.   It's  off  the  screen,  period. 

And  the  print  press  corps  has  reduced  in  its  size  and  in  its  quality. 
So  I  think  we  also  in  that  arena  have  a  problem,  because  in  another 
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system,  a  totalitarian  system,  it's  not  necessary.   In  our  system,  it's 
necessary  for  people  to  have  an  accurate  understanding  of  what's  being 
discussed  and  what  the  consequences  are,  so  they  can  make  their 
decisions.   I  think  that  that's  deteriorated  dramatically  over  the  last 
fifteen,  twenty  years.   I  don't  know  how  to  solve  that  one.   I  think  that 
one  can  only  be  solved  with  responsible  journalists  from  electronic  and 
print  media  getting  together  behind  closed  doors,  without  anybody 
watching,  and  coming  to  some  truthful  realizations  of  what  they  need  to 
do  to  help  this  democracy  succeed.   I  don't  know  that  they're  doing  that, 
but  they  need  to. 

They  need  to  do  it  just  as  much  as  anybody  else  needs  to  do  it. 
We're  all  part  of  the  same  fabric  here,  and  the  fabric  is  coming  apart. 
For  them  not  to  recognize  that  they  play  a  huge  role  in  it  is  just 
ridiculous.    Any  responsible  journalist,  I  think,  knows  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  media,  and  every  now  and  then  I  see  some  that  aren't 
responsible  that  pretend  as  if  they  don't  have  any  impact.   They  have  a 
huge  impact,  and  they  need  to  take  among  themselves  their  own  steps 
for  the  kind  of  help  they  need  to  give  a  democracy,  and  I  don't  mean 
make  politicians  look  good,  I'm  not  saying  that  at  all.   I'm  saying  to 
have  a  greater  seriousness  with  which  they  approach  policy  issues  and 
less  of  an  absorption  on  things  that  don't  matter  at  all,  relative  to  votes 
and  policy. 

I've  really  got  to  stop  for  now. 
LaBERGE:      OK.   Thank  you  very  much. 
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[Session  3,  March  16,  1995] 
[Begin  Tape  5,  Side  A] 

LaBERGE:      OK,  I  think  we've  pretty  much  covered  the  work  you  did  in  the  health 
care  field,  although  I  know  that  it's  prominent  in  your  mind  right  now. 

BRONZAN:    I  have  absolutely  no  idea  where  we  left  off,  so  I'll  trust  you  to  ask 
questions. 

LaBERGE:       OK.    I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  a  couple  of  your  other  committees 
and  about  some  of  your  other  work. 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  OK. 

LaBERGE:      For  one  thing,  I  know  that  you're  noted  for  your  work  on  children's 

issues.   Off  the  top  of  your  head,  could  you  tell  me  what  you  feel  were 
the  most  important  measures  you  carried  for  children? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  boy,  I  can't  remember  them  specifically,  but  I  could  tell  you  in 
general  what  they  were.   The  area  that  I  got  involved  with  kids.  .  .  . 
Well,  there's  a  couple  of  areas.   One  was  in  mental  health. 

LaBERGE:      And  we've  kind  of  covered  mental  health. 

BRONZAN:    I  think  we've  gotten  mental  health,  yes.   That  was  integrating  the 

delivery  system  for  children,  was  the  main  thing  that  I  was  involved 
with  there.   And  the  other  part  was  in  kids  at  risk  in  general,  you  know 
the  label,  "kids  at  risk."    Whatever  it  is  that  is  the  risk  factor  that  makes 
them  at  risk,  of  dropping  out  or  getting  pregnant  or  whatever.   The  area 
that  I  focused  in  there  was  foster  kids,  and  the  whole  issue  of 
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alternatives  to  foster  care  placement. 

That  led  to  the  whole  arena  that's  called  "family  preservation."   It 
turns  out  that  of  kids  that  are  put  into  foster  care  placement,  that  some 
70  percent  of  them  that  actually  get  placed  in  foster  care  do  not  come 
from  homes  that  are  abusive,  physically  abusive.   There  are  two 
categories  by  which  Child  Protective  Services  can  remove  somebody 
from  the  home  and  put  them  into  some  other  living  arrangement  than 
the  family.   One  is  if  they're  abused  and  they're  endangered,  but  another 
is  if  they're  neglected,  abandonment  and  neglect. 

That  abandonment  or  neglect  often  is  not  a  hostile  or  aggressive 
or  physical  activity  directed  toward  the  child  at  all.   It's  a  problem 
within  the  family,  with  the  mother  or  father.   Alcoholism,  or  a  mental 
illness  or  severe  depression,  or  an  absentee  situation.   There  are  things 
that  emasculate  the  parent  from  being  a  parent,  and  in  those 
circumstances,  a  child  can  be  removed. 

Well,  it  turns  out  about  70  percent  of  all  that  get  actually  placed 
in  foster  care  are  not  the  abused  kind;  it's  abandonment  or  neglect  of 
some  sort  that  is  the  problem.   Therefore,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  some 
cases  the  Bay  Area,  in  Alameda,  the  family  preservation  movement 
developed,  saying,  Look,  for  those  kids,  not  the  physically  abused  or 
threatened  or  endangered  children,  but  the  ones  where  it's  a  different 
kind  of  a  problem,  it  makes  no  sense  to  remove  them  from  the  family, 
because  you're  starting  down  a  long  and  terrible  road  with  those  kids. 
You're  starting  down  the  road  of  foster  care,  which  often  doesn't  work. 
Sometimes  it  works  wonderfully,  because  there  are  saints  out  there,  but 
often  it  doesn't,  and  it  leads  then  to  problems,  leads  then  to  Juvenile 
Hall,  leads  then  to  state  penitentiary,  drug  abuse,  criminal  behavior,  and 
the  awful  downward  spiral  begins.   It's  a  road  to  nowhere,  often. 
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And  the  expense  to  society  is  very  heavy.   Not  only  that  road  to 
nowhere,  which  is  fantastically  expensive,  but  just  foster  care  itself  is 
very  expensive.    We're  putting  money,  it's  almost  like  a  blank  check 
relative  to  the  numbers  that  go  into  foster  care.   We  have  to  put  in  tens 
of  millions  of  additional  dollars  every  year  to  add  to  the  foster  care 
rolls. 

So  the  thinking  was  on  those  kids,  if  you  can  go  in  and  repair  the 
family,  it  would  be  a  better  deal.   Because  the  best  situation  is  one's 
own  family,  if  it's  not  a  physically  abusive  or  danger  situation. 

So  they  started  pilot  projects  that  I  had  some  help  in,  but  I  wasn't 
the  main  person  involved  with  starting  up  pilot  projects,  and  they  turned 
out  to  be  successful.   They  not  only  were  very  successful  in  terms  of 
repairing  the  child  by  repairing  the  family,  but  it  was  cheaper  to  do  an 
intensive  involvement  with  the  family  than  it  was  to  put  them  into 
foster  care.   It  was  actually  cheaper.    So  you'd  recover  the  family,  and 
do  the  right  thing  for  both,  and  that  was  less  costly  than  putting  them 
into  foster  care. 

So  how  I  was  involved  in  that  is  in  trying  to  expand  that  effort. 
More  counties  now  got  into  it,  the  counties  that  could  apply  it  beyond 
their  pilot  project  status,  more  money  that  can  be  diverted  from  foster 
care  to  family  preservation,  expanding  the  ability  of  family  preservation 
to  other  spheres  where  some  within  the  juvenile  justice  system  are 
better  served  in  a  family  preservation  situation  than  they  are  going 
down  to  Juvenile  Hall  and  then  on  to  state  prison,  and  so  forth.    So  the 
family  preservation  activity  as  alternatives  to  more  costly  and  less 
effective  treatment  of  kids  was  the  main  thing  that  I  did. 

LaBERGE:      Now,  how  did  you  get  involved  in  that? 

BRONZAN:    I  was  contacted  by  Nancy  Daly  in  Los  Angeles  who  was  the  person 
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who  put  together  the  Children's  Commission  down  there,  and  was  the 
leader.   I  don't  know  exactly  why  I  got  contacted;  maybe  it  was 
because.  .  .  .  Probably  my  mental  health  work  with  kids  or  something. 
Somehow,  somebody  said,  "Well,  he'd  like  this  kind  of  stuff." 
[Laughter]    So  she  contacted  me,  and  I  went  down  for  a  dinner  that  she 
put  together  with  the  leading  people  in  the  county,  Social  Services  and 
Child  Protective  Services  and  the  foster  care  people  and  so  on,  a  big 
assembly  of  folks,  and  I  really,  frankly,  knew  nothing  about  it.   This 
was  not  an  area  that  I  generated  myself.   I  adopted  it,  or  they  adopted 
me. 

I  became  convinced  this  was  another  really  important  thing  that 
we  needed  to  move  forward  in.    So  I  worked  with  her.    She  was  really 
the  mover  and  the  shaker.    She  and  her  friends  developed  most  of  the 
legislation  and  wrote  it,  and  I  carried  it.   They  were  the  leaders  on  this 
effort,  not  me.   I  was  the  conveyor  up  in  Sacramento. 

LaBERGE:      Did  you  do  any  work  with  Elizabeth  Berger  in  the  Children's  Lobby? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  sure,  sure,  absolutely.   Liz  Berger  was  involved  with  that,  and  so 
was  Wendy  Lazarus  with  Children  Now.   Nancy  had  put  together  the 
sort  of  cream  of  the  crop  of  all  of  the  children's  activists,  because  they 
all  kind  of  viewed  this  as  one  of  the  key,  sort  if  transferable  issues, 
kids  at  risk. 

LaBERGE:      I'm  asking  you  this  because  I'm  going  to  interview  Elizabeth  Berger. 
How  effective  do  you  think  that  movement  is?   Any  kind  of  children's 
advocates? 

BRONZAN:    Well,  it  swings  back  and  forth.    Sometimes  they're  very  effective,  and 
sometimes  they're  not.   I  think  Liz  is  very  good,  and  Wendy  is  just 
amazing,  and  Nancy  is  a  star.   You  should  meet  her  somehow.    She's 
just  the  best. 
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LaBERGE:      What's  her  title,  do  you  know? 

BRONZAN:    I  don't  even  know  if  she  has  a  title  any  more. 

LaBERGE:      OK,  but  she  works  in  Los  Angeles? 

BRONZAN:    She's  in  Los  Angeles.    She  was  the  spouse  of  [Robert]  Bob  Daly  who 
was  president  of  Warner  Brothers.   I  guess  people  sort  of  knew  Bob 
more  than  her  at  first,  but  she  made  a  name  for  herself  truly  on  her 
own,  by  herself,  of  her  own  initiative,  because  of  just  pure,  sheer, 
unadulterated  compassion  that  she  had  for  kids  that  were  in  Juvenile 
Hall  and  in  foster  care.    She  has  a  very  smart,  soft  way  of  moving  to 
try  to  get  change  happening,  but  she's  relentless.    [Laughter]    She's  just 
tireless  and  relentless,  and  became  really  the  grande  dame  down  there  of 
alternatives  for  kids  at  risk. 

She  is  now,  I  guess,  they  went  their  separate  ways  several  years 
ago,  and  she  is  now,  I  don't  know  if  she's  married  or  engaged  or 
whatever,  to  the  mayor. 

LaBERGE:      Of  Los  Angeles? 

BRONZAN:    Of  Los  Angeles,  right.   But  you  ask  anybody  about  Nancy  Daly;  she's 

her  own  person.    She's  absolutely  her  own  person,  and  has  built  her  own 
reputation. 

LaBERGE:  OK,  because  we're  limited  in  time,  let's  jump  to  another  subject.  I'd 
like  to  hear  about  the  role  that  your  staff  played,  or  that  you  see  the 
whole  legislative  staff  plays. 

BRONZAN:    Yes.   Well,  there  are  different  kinds  of  roles.   I  could  tell  you  what  they 
played  to  me. 

LaBERGE:      OK. 

BRONZAN:  I  could  make  a  few  observations  about  how  some  offices  are  different 
from  each  other.  I  was  a  policy-oriented  person  in  the  first  place,  and 
not  everyone  there  is.  Some  people  go  into  politics  for  different 
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reasons.   I  suppose  they  are  all  appropriate,  but  the  reason  I  went  in  was 
because  of  just  a  love  of  public  policy,  and  certainly  particularly  health 
policy. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is,  I  think  those  that  were  sort  of  the  policy 
types  more  than  the  political  types  draw  to  them,  because  it's  what  they 
want,  senior  policy-type  advisors.    So  my  staff  was  mostly  people  who 
had  tremendous  expertise  in  their  areas,  in  mental  health,  social 
services,  children's  issues,  health,  health  reform,  health  insurance.   I  had 
really  a  spectacular  staff  of  people. 

They  did  several  things.   They  would  analyze  the  bills  very,  very 
accurately,  so  that  we  knew  what  we  were  dealing  with  legislation,  but 
they  also  participated  with  me  very  intimately  on  the  creative  side  of 
what  to  do  and  how  to  improve  things.    So  they  helped  me  write 
legislation  and  design  legislation. 

They  do  a  lot  of  things.   They  help  work  with  the  constituencies, 
they  help  solve  problems  as  they  come  up  with  people  who  have 
opponents  to  a  legislation,  "Gee,  I  don't  like  section  four,"  they'll  go  try 
to  work  out  the  problem  so  that  a  middle  ground  can  be  felt.   Of  course, 
I  would  do  a  lot  of  that;  any  legislator  does.   But  in  truth,  the  staff  does 
a  lot  of  that  for  the  legislators.   Mine  did  that.   I  had  a  lot  of  respect  for 
them,  so  I  gave  them  a  lot  more  leeway  than  some  others  would  do. 

And  basically,  in  addition  to  just  managing  all  the  stuff  that 
happens  when  you're  in  political  life.    [Laughter]   That  was  my  main 
use  of  staff. 

LaBERGE:      How  did  you  find  them? 

BRONZAN:     [Laughter]   They  found  me.   It  wasn't  hard. 

LaBERGE:      OK. 

BRONZAN:    Well,  when  you  get  into,  I  think,  any  policy  area,  if  you're  in  water,  if 
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you're  in  agriculture,  it  doesn't  matter,  and  you  start  moving  up  in  the 
ranks  of  the  legislature  as  a  person  in  those  areas,  you  just  meet  the 
movers  and  shakers  and  the  smart  people,  period.   It's  a  small 
community,  when  you  get  to  the  truly  senior  policy  minds  in  the  whole 
state.   They  end  up  all  knowing  each  other  and  working  with  each 
other.   On  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  by  the  way.   The  really  good  ones  in 
health  policy  on  the  Republican  side  get  along  fine  with  the  really  good 
ones  on  the  Democratic  side.   They're  trying  to  solve  problems  together, 
and  they  understand  the  issues. 

Where  you  have  a  problem  is  with  the  staff  that  really  aren't 
policy-oriented,  and  so  their  background  is  very  shallow  and  they're 
really  more  into  politics  or  the  partisan  angle  or  whatever,  and  then 
that's  hard  to  penetrate  that.   It's  hard  to  work  with  somebody  who 
doesn't  really  know  the  field.   A,  they  don't  understand  it  enough  to 
solve  problems,  and  B,  solving  the  problems  isn't  their  primary 
orientation. 

LaBERGE:      It's  getting  the  legislator  .  .  . 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  it's  making  their  legislator  look  good,  which  all  staff  do.   Or  it's 
serving  a  special  interest,  or  it's  a  part  of  the  partisan  warfare,  arsenal, 
or  something.   But  it's  some  other  agenda  than  legitimately  solving  a 
problem  in  an  issue  area.   Those  types  are  much  harder  to  work  with. 

LaBERGE:      Well,  what  do  you  think  will  happen  with  the  cuts  in  staff  because  of 
Proposition  164  (November  1992)? 

BRONZAN:    It's  terrible.   It's  already  happening.   We're  jumping  in  time  now  for 
your  tape,  but  I  can  already  see  today  in  March,  1995,  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  legislature  since  I  left.   Not  only  is  there  huge  turnover  in 
the  membership,  particularly  among  the  more  senior  policy-oriented 
members,  because  of  term  limits  and  other  things,  but  there  is  a  huge 
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departure  of  the  senior  staff  in  the  building,  because  of  term  limits  and 
cuts  and  so  forth. 

And  that  is  deadly.   I  am  very  personally  frightened  for  the 
legislature,  because  I  don't  know  how  they  analyze  bills  as  the  most 
basic  of  duties.   I  don't  know  how  they  analyze  bills.   They  don't  have 
people  who  know  what  they're  doing. 

I  was  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  who's  working.  ...  I  better  not 
reveal.  ...  A  very  important  committee.   This  person  came  in,  and  his 
assignment  was  to  hire  staff.   I  asked  this  individual,  "Well,  how  many 
staff  did  you  have  to  hire?"   He  said,  "Six."   I  said,  "Six?   Well,  how 
many  did  you  have  left?"   This  person  said,  "None."   I  said,  "You're 
starting  from  scratch?"   He  said,  "Yes."   Every  single  staff  person  was 
brand  new.   This  was  an  incredibly  important  committee  in  the 
assembly. 

I  said,  "Well,  did  you  have  experienced  people  applying?"   And 
they  said,  "Not  one."   Every  single  person  they  were  hiring  was  not 
only  new  to  the  committee,  but  had  no  experience.    So  they  were  just 
people  off  the  street. 

I  said,  "What's  the  criteria  by  which  you're  making  decisions  for 
hiring  any?"   He  said,  "Well,  if  they're  smart,  and  it  looks  like  they 
could  learn."   And  you  know,  those  things  just  hurt,  because  for  those 
of  us  who  worked  in  areas  where  you're  dealing  with  truly  great  minds, 
minds  that  understand  the  subtle  intricacies  of  policy  over  the  last  thirty 
and  forty  years~and  that's  what  you're  used  to  working  with—to  try  to 
think  of  doing  the  same  thing  with  staff  that  have  no  experience,  they're 
just  nice  people  and  smart,  is  very,  very  difficult  to  imagine.   I  don't 
know  how  they're  going  to  do  it. 

I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen.   It  concentrates  knowledge 
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more  certainly  in  the  lobbying  community,  it  will  concentrate  it  more  in 
the  executive  branch,  where  it  perhaps  will  have  a  little  better  shot  at 
getting  tenured  people,  but  I  don't  know.   I'm  very  worried. 

LaBERGE:      Where  do  you  think  the  senior  staff  are  going? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  they're  highly  sought  after.   My  staff,  every  single  one  of  them 
could  have  taken  a  job  for  twice  the  pay  overnight.   They  could  have 
had  that  any  time.   The  reason  that  they  were  there  is  because  they 
believed  in  public  service,  and  they  believed  in,  as  corny  as  it  sounds, 
in  trying  to  make  the  world  a  better  place,  and  they  had  pride  in  what 
they  were  doing.   People  at  that  level,  you're  talking  about  the 
legislature  of  California,  are  people  who  are  working  with  the  central 
most  important  issues  in  every  policy  area.   That's  what  we  do  there,  is 
deal  with  the  most  contemporary  and  most  central  issues  of  every  single 
policy  area  of  thousands  that  affect  the  daily  lives  and  commerce  of  the 
state. 

Well,  if  you  have  somebody  that  has  that  much  knowledge,  let  me 
tell  you,  they  are  valuable.   Every  single  one  of  my  staff  had  offers  of 
work  at  the  highest  level  in  the  medical  industry.    Whether  it  was 
hospitals  or  doctors  or  associations  or  consultant  corporations,  every  one 
of  them.   That  wasn't  the  problem.   They  can  get  work. 

Most  of  them  left,  by  the  way,  when  I  left.   A  couple  stayed.   The 
rest  left  the  building. 

LaBERGE:      They  didn't  leave  Sacramento? 

BRONZAN:    Well,  they  left  working  for  the  legislature.    So  the  legislature  does  not 
have  them  any  more.   They're  gone. 

LaBERGE:      Did  any  of  them  come  with  you  to  your  new  job? 

BRONZAN:    Well,  one  of  my  local  staff  came  with  me  to  UCSF,  but  not  the  capitol 
staff. 
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LaBERGE:      OK,  I'm  going  to  make  another  jump,  and  this  is  to  your  agricultural 
legislation.   Your  constituents  were  mainly  agricultural,  is  that  right? 

BRONZAN:    No. 

LaBERGE:      No?   Oh. 

BRONZAN:     [Laughter]   I  had  misconceptions  about  Fresno  in  general,  so  don't  feel 
bad,  it's  very  common.   I  represented.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  my  population  of 
my  district  was  in  the  city  of  Fresno,  which  is  a  city.   Right  now  it's  a 
city  of  about  600,000.   It's  larger  than  Oakland,  so  you  have  to  kind  of 
readjust  your  thinking  about  what  is  Fresno.   It's  bigger  than  Oakland.   I 
think  it's  now  bigger  than  Sacramento.   The  city  portion  of  my  district 
was  inner  city,  and  heavily  Democratic,  and  probably  30  percent 
Hispanic.   It  was  an  urban/suburban  district. 

Now,  I  also  had  huge  amounts  of  farmland.   I  had  3,000  or  4,000 
square  miles  of  farmland  in  my  district.   But  the  population  density 
there  is  very,  very  tiny.   On  the  other  hand,  even  though  it  was  a  small 
percent  of  my  population,  as  an  industry  in  my  district,  it  was  a  very 
important  industry,  the  most  important  industry.    So  when  you  look  at 
ag,  you  have  to  be  clear  about  what  it  is  and  what  it  isn't.   It's  not 
people  and  votes.   It's  the  importance  of  the  industry  to  the  economy  of 
the  area. 

Now,  in  fact,  my  district  had  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of 
industries,  and  is  very  diverse.   It's  a  city.   But  if  you  would  say  of  all 
of  them  out  there,  which  one  is  the  largest  single  one,  well,  the  largest 
single  one  is  ag.   And  of  course,  I  grew  up  there.   I  grew  up  in  an 
agricultural  area,  as  part  of  my  heritage. 

LaBERGE:      You  were  chair  of  the  Assembly  Rural  Caucus? 

BRONZAN:    Yes,  I  guess  I  was.    [Laughter]   That  got  rotated  around. 

LaBERGE:      OK.   What's  the  difference  between  that  and  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
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of  which  you  were  also  a  member? 

BRONZAN:    Rural  Caucus  is  bipartisan,  it's  just  a  way  of  people  meeting  once  in  a 
while  to  discuss  issues  in  common  regardless  of  their  party  affiliation. 
There  were  Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the  Rural  Caucus,  and  they 
tried  to  deal  with  issues  that  were  not  divided  by  party  lines.   If  there 
was  an  issue  affecting  our  areas  that  was  across  the  span,  or,  say, 
funding  from  the  federal  government  for  rural  areas,  rural  education  or 
rural  health,  we  tried  to  band  together  and  say,  "We  all  need  this  in 
general."  The  reason  for  those  kinds  of  caucuses  is  that  we're  a  minority 
of  the  legislature  who  represent  anything  rural  at  all.   It's  a  small 
percent.    So  we  felt  that  in  order  to  get  rural  stuff  and  not  have 
everything  go  to  districts  that  are  purely  urban  or  suburban,  which  most 
districts  are,  that  you  have  to  band  together  and  not  be  partisan  but  try 
to  outfox  the  fact  that  you  have  small  numbers.    So  that's  what  the 
Rural  Caucus  was. 

The  chairman  of  that  is  no  big  thing.   That  just  rotates.   It  just 
automatically  rotates,  so  I  just  took  my  turn  at  it. 

LaBERGE:      OK.    So  how  often  would  you  meet? 

BRONZAN:    Once  a  month  probably.   It's  not  often. 

LaBERGE:      Not  as  regular  as  a  regular  committee  that  has  certain  days  of  the  week? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  no,  it's  not  a  policy  committee,  not  at  all.   We  tried  to  set  up 
regular  meetings,  and  we  would  be  more  or  less  disciplined  about 
showing  up.    [Laughter]   But  I  think  there  were  monthly  meetings, 
unless  something  came  up  special  that  was  unique,  like  medfly,  for 
example,  was  an  issue  that  came  up  several  times  where  the  Rural 
Caucus  got  together  and  tried  to  think  out  strategies  on  it.   It's  a  nice 
example  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  common  issues  that 
break  down  party  lines.   It's  nice  for  that  purpose. 
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The  Women's  Caucus  actually  did  a  lot  of  good  work,  I  think, 
particularly  when  there  were  so  few  women  at  first.   Now  it's  changed 
dramatically,  but  I  think  they  were  very  effective  in  saying,  "You  know, 
there  are  certain  issues  that  are.  ..."  Particularly  in  the  way  the  house 
operates.   That  was  one  of  the  nicest  sets  of  things  to  change,  when 
women  started  coming  into  the  legislature,  was  quit  operating  like  a 
stuffy  old  men's  club.   That  was  good.   But  that's  all  that  special 
caucuses  are. 

The  Ag  Committee  is  actually  a  formal  policy  committee  like  the 
Health  Committee  or  Transportation  or  whatever,  and  that  met  every 
week. 

LaBERGE:      I  have  written  down  that  the  chair  of  that  was  [Assemblyman]  Rusty 
Areias? 

BRONZAN:     Most  of  the  time.    It  started  off  when  I  was  there  with  [Assemblyman 
Norman]  Norm  Walters,  I  think.   I  think  I  went  through  two  or  three 
chairs  by  the  time  I  was  .  .  . 

LaBERGE:      How  would  you  get  assigned  to  that?  Because  of  your  interest? 

BRONZAN:    Automatic,  because  of  my  district.   It  was  an  automatic,  because  I 

represented  an  ag  district.   It's  not  just  ag.   I  had  a  lot  of  ag,  and  it's  a 
very  rich  agricultural  area,  rich  meaning  it's  an  extremely  productive 
area.   It's  very  important  not  only  to  my  district  but  to  the  economy  of 
the  whole  state.   It's  the  most  productive  ag  land  on  the  face  of  the 
planet,  is  my  area  down  there.    So  there's  no  way  you're  going  to  have 
Fresno  County  representatives  not  on  either  Ag  or  Water,  the  two  main 
committees  that  affect  agriculture.   And  I  did  some  work  in  Ag,  mostly 
around  pesticides  and  medfly. 

LaBERGE:      Do  you  want  to  tell  me  your  position  on  pesticides? 

BRONZAN:     Well,  what  I  was  . 
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LaBERGE:      And  safety,  too,  isn't  it? 

BRONZAN:    Food  safety.   I  had  a  Food  Safety  Act,  I  guess,  that  I  was  told  was  the 
biggest  rewrite  of  the  Food  Safety  Act1  since  it  was  written.   I  can't 
remember  all  the  pieces  of  it! 

LaBERGE:      OK,  I  guess  whatever  comes  to  your  mind. 

BRONZAN:    I  can  tell  you  the  main  thing  was  that.  .  .  .  And  partly  this  was  a  district 
self-interest  of  mine,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  really  believed  that  it  was 
right  on  the  merits  of  the  issue,  and  that  is,  some  balance  in  the  control 
of  pesticides,  and  some  putting  it  into  a  relative  perspective.   There 
were  some  attempts  that  started  on  a  national  level  back  East,  that 
would  have  harmed  the  use  of  certain  pesticide  products  that  in  fact 
weren't  dangerous.   Because  the  word  pesticide  equals  bad,  and 
therefore,  anything  that  reduces  pesticides  equals  good,  you  know.   And 
we  all  tend  to  fall  into  those  broad  brushes  on  all  kinds  of  issues. 
There  was  a  great  fear  that  if  we  fell  into  that,  agriculture  would  be 
unfairly  harmed. 

The  medfly  was  a  very  clear  example  of  that,  where  urban 
populations  just  hadn't  the  foggiest  idea  about  this  bug  or  how  it  worked 
or  what  the  consequences  were  to  not  treating  it,  or  what  the  toxicology 
was  of  malathion,  or  all  of  that  is  just  like  a  foreign  language  and 
foreign  planet  to  most  folks  who  live  in  cities. 

We  had  in  California  the  strictest  pesticide  control  in  the  world. 
Not  just  in  the  United  States,  but  of  any  country  on  earth,  California.   It 
is  the  state  of  the  art  in  its  regulatory  reform  on  pesticide  residues  that 
ultimately  would  reach,  would  be  on  food  at  the  time  it  goes  to  market. 
There  is  no  cleaner  food  that  you  can  buy  anywhere  on  earth 


1.  A.B.  2161,  Food  Safety  Act  of  1989,  1989-1990  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1200 
(1989). 
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commercially,  in  any  store  on  earth  commercially,  than  in  California, 
because  of  our  rules. 

So  those  who  were  aggressive  liberals  or  progressives  early  on 
who  developed  this  regulatory  framework  that  goes  from  the  state  to  the 
ag  commissioner's  office  and  down  through  the  counties  on  to  the 
farmers  that  limits  the  pesticides  they  could  use,  the  amounts  they  could 
use,  when  they  could  apply,  it  permits  them,  it  registers  them,  it  trains 
them,  it  monitors  the  use  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  is  the  strictest,  most 
elaborate  system  on  earth.   People  come  from  all  over  the  world  and  all 
over  the  United  States  just  to  understand  how  we  do  it,  how  we  do  that 
system.   Programs  half  of  the  intensity  and  elaborate  nature  of  what  we 
have  in  California  are  reacted  to  as  being  too  radical  and  revolutionary 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.   I  mean,  ours  is  really  out  there  in  terms 
of,  it's  a  very  advanced  system. 

It  is  not  perfect,  and  it  has  real  gaps  and  holes.   One  of  the 
biggest  gaps  is  in  the  worker  safety  portion  of  it.   Not  the  actual  what's 
on  which  list  and  how  is  it  used  and  so  on,  but  the  application 
procedures,  and  are  they  adhered  to  strictly  enough,  and  are  the  workers 
protected  when  they're  handling  pesticides  and  applying  the  pesticides. 
If  you  were  going  out  on  a  farm  and  watch  it,  you'd  be  amazed  at  just 
how  much  they  do  have  to  deal  with  suits  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

But  there  are  still  problems,  and  I  see  it  every  now  and  then 
where  some  field  gets  sprayed,  and  there's  people  out  there  in  the  field. 
And,  well,  that's  horrible.   It's  spraying  when  people  are  in  it.   Or  they'll 
return  to  a  field  when  it's  still  hot.   In  other  words,  they'll  get  back  in 
before  the  chemical  breakdown  period  has  passed. 

So  there  are  problems  clearly,  but  on  the  use,  the  actual  pesticide 
use,  you  get  to  a  point  of  de  minimis  return  in  terms  of  health.   I  was  a 
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health  person,  and  yet  I  carried  pesticide  legislation  partly  because  of 
health.   The  truth  is,  the  most  important  thing  you  can  do  for  health  is 
eat  more  fruit  and  vegetables.   And  California  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
the  healthiest  fruits  and  vegetables  you  can  have  anywhere.    So  to  say, 
don't  eat  fruits  and  vegetables  because  of  the  residuals  which  for  the 
most  part  don't  exist  on  California  fruits  and  vegetables  is  ridiculous. 

I  would  much  rather  take  the  money  that  we're  spending  in  terms 
of  what  you  get  back  in  health  outcomes  and  put  it  into  breast  cancer 
screening.   I'd  rather  put  it  into  mammograms  for  Medi-Cal  patients.   I 
would  put  it  into  prenatal  care,  my  God.   The  return  on  prenatal  care-- 
the  cost  is  nothing  and  the  return  is  absolutely  spectacular,  from  what 
you  avoid  from  a  premature  baby  cost. 

Well,  I  would,  as  a  Health  chairman,  if  you  ask  me,  "Here's  five 
million  dollars.    Would  you  spend  it  on  getting  a  tighter  regulatory 
system  in  pesticides  than  the  tightest  one  on  earth,  or  would  you  do 
early  breast  cancer  screening  or  prenatal  care?"   It's  a  real  easy  choice 
for  me  where  I'd  spend  that  money  from  a  health  point  of  view.    So  on 
the  merits,  I  could  carry  bills  like  that. 

[End  Tape  5,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  5,  Side  B] 

BRONZAN:     .  .  .  was  a  contentious  fight,  but  it  ended  up  with  very  little  opposition. 
It  ended  up  having  overwhelming  bipartisan  support.    [Assemblyman] 
Tom  Hayden  and  Lloyd  Connelly  I  think  opposed  it  in  the  house,  and  I 
think  they  were  the  only  ones.   And  more  or  less  the  same  in  the  senate. 
I  think  maybe  Hersch.   I  think  it  had  one  or  two  votes  against  it.    So 
after  all  of  that  work  of  trying  to  have  reasonable  balance,  compromises 
which  seemed  to  take  forever,  it  ended  up  with  overwhelming  support, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  good  sensible  rewrite.    So  that  was  fun.   I  enjoyed 
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doing  something  a  little  bit  different  like  that. 

Medfly  was  even  more  significant,  because  I  felt  very,  very 
strongly  on  that  one  that  some  of  our  urban  friends  totally 
misunderstood.   You're  dealing  with  a  superbug,  it's  like  a  bug  from 
Mars.   If  you  talk  to  the  entomologists,  there's  a  group  called  superbugs. 
The  superbug  list  has,  I  think,  ten  on  it  now,  or  thirteen,  or  something 
like  that,  that  reach  this  wonderful  classification  of  superbug.   Their 
ability  to  reproduce  and  adapt  is  so  astonishing,  and  their  ability  to 
destroy  the  same  foodstuff  that  we  eat  is  on  a  geometric  progression, 
not  an  arithmetic  progression. 

So  the  medfly,  it's  just  real  simple.   If  you  don't  spray  and  deal 
forcefully  to  contain  the  problem  when  it's  a  two-square-block  problem, 
you  have  a  ten-square-mile  problem.   If  you  don't  contain  it  in  a  ten- 
square-mile  problem,  you  have  a  thousand-square-mile  problem.   If  you 
don't  contain  it  in  a  thousand-square-mile  problem,  you  have  a  ten- 
thousand-square-mile  problem.   You  have  no  choice.   It's  a  tyranny  of 
circumstances.   It's  a  gun  to  your  head,  and  that's  what  you're  dealing 
with. 

The  consequences  of  not  containing  the  medfly  are  absolutely 
spectacular.   Agriculture  would  disappear  as  we  know  it.   It  simply 
would  devastate  California  agriculture.   We  had  boycotts  from  six  states 
in  the  South  for  our  fruits  and  vegetables  because  of  our  mishandling 
and—during  the  [Governor  Edmund  G.]  Jerry  Brown  [Jr.]  administration- 
-of  our  not  aggressive  handling.   He  did  exactly  what,  that  whole 
scenario  was  the  Jerry  Brown  scenario.   And  when  it  got  to  be  a  ten- 
thousand-square-mile  problem,  I  remember  Jerry,  [Laughter]  he 
converted  and  decided  to  spray.  I  talked  with  him  in  an  airplane. 

I  said,  "Well,  you've  decided  to  spray."    He  looked  at  me  and 
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said,  "Are  you  kidding,  I've  decided  to  spray  the  shit  out  of  the  state  of 
California."    [Laughter] 

LaBERGE:      [Laughter] 

BRONZAN:    He  said,  "Are  you  kidding?   I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  dealing  with!" 

So  he  made  it  very  clear  that  he  got  the  message,  but  late.    We  had  six 
states  boycotting  our  California  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  we  never  had  a  medfly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
It  was  L.A. 

But  in  the  Deep  South,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  etc.,  they 
had  no  money  to  effectively  combat  the  medfly,  they  couldn't  afford  it. 
If  they  get  a  medfly  infestation,  they  would  be  wiped  out  in  days.    So 
they  said,  "Look,  you  guys  are  playing  with  the  livelihood  of  the  entire 
South  by  your  mishandling  of  this."   If  we  blow  it  in  California,  we 
endanger  the  whole  goddamned  country.   That's  how  serious  a  bug  it  is. 

So  it's  one  of  these  tyranny  of  circumstances.   You  have  to  deal 
with  it.   The  fortunate  thing  in  the  medfly,  and  I'm  telling  you,  at  some 
day  in  the  future  there  may  be  another  bug  that  we're  not  so  fortunate 
with.   The  fortunate  thing  is  it  responds  to  malathion.   I  say  that 
because  malathion  is  a  nothing,  on  the  level  of  pesticides,  [Laughter]  it's 
a  BB  compared  to  an  AK-47.   It's  easy.   In  fact,  the  biggest  problem 
with  the  malathion  use  is  that  the  malathion  degenerates,  the  chemical 
bond  breaks  down,  and  the  active  ingredient  breaks  down  so  fast  that 
one  of  the  problems  with  it  is,  is  you've  got  to  reapply,  because  within  a 
day,  sometimes  hours  if  it's  hot  enough,  the  active  ingredient  is  just 
gone,  zero. 

But  the  good  news  of  that  is  it's  a  safe  product  to  use.   So  if  they 
had  to  go  to  just  one  level  up  from  a  BB  to  a  .22  and  use  say, 
diazanon,  you  would  have  seen  a  major  problem  in  this  state,  because 
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diazanon  is  more  toxic.   Just  thank  God  the  medfly  is  something  that 
you  could  knock  over  with  a  sneeze,  pesticide-wise. 

LaBERGE:      Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  the  Agriculture  Labor  Relations  Board? 

BRONZAN:    No,  none. 

LaBERGE:      OK.   Any  thoughts  on  their  effectiveness  or  .  .  .? 

BRONZAN:    Let  me  tell  you  why  I  didn't,  because  that's  probably  the  more 

interesting  angle.   The  ALRB  is  set  up,  of  course,  to  adjudicate  protests 
between  growers  and  workers  over  a  union  situation  out  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  business  in  the  sixties  and  seventies.   I  didn't  have  one 
single  UFW  contract  in  my  district.   They  had  all  been  voted  out  by  the 
workers.   But  they  were  never.  ...  I  never  once  got  contacted  on  an  ag 
labor  issue  by  either  side  the  whole  ten  years  I  was  in  the  legislature.   It 
was  really  an  issue  in  an  earlier  era. 

LaBERGE:       Because  it  was  in  Jerry  Brown's  era. 

BRONZAN:    It  was  in  Jerry  Brown's  era,  and  all  the  wars,  blood  out  in  the  vineyards 
and  so  on.   Actually,  to  some  extent,  the  ALRB  kind  of  worked  in  that. 
...  At  least,  there  was  a  structure  there  to  be  dealt  with.   The  biggest 
issue  there  was  both  sides  claimed  at  different  times,  and  probably 
correctly,  that  the  ALRB  got  stacked  to  one  side  or  the  other.   That  it 
was  either  UFW  people  on  there,  and  I  think  those  criticisms  were  true 
against  Jerry,  or  they  were  sympathetic  to  the  growers'  side  from 
[Governor  George]  Deukmejian's  appointees,  and  that's  probably  fair 
criticism  too. 

I  always  felt  that  Jerry  made  a  mistake  with  that,  that  what  he 
should  have  done  is  appoint  five  appellate  court  justices,  or  municipal] 
court  justices,  and  said,  "Would  you  five  muni  court  justices  around  the 
state  agree  to  do  this  duty,"  and  insist  that  none  of  them  have  any 
background  in  agriculture.   The  fight  about  the  ALRB  itself  would  have 
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disappeared,  and  he  would  have  maintained  his  promise  that  there 
would  have  been  no  stacking  of  the  deck,  and  in  fact,  it  would  have 
been  a  wonderful  thing  to  do. 

But  he  didn't.   He  appointed  pro-union  people  for  the  most  part, 
and  I  think  I  understand  the  politics  of  that.   I  think  in  the  longer  term, 
though,  it's  just  not  a  good  thing.   That  kind  of  an  appeal  board  needs 
to  be  as  neutral  as  it  can  be  for  the  trust  of  both  sides.   Both  sides,  I 
think  they  would  like  to  have  a  group  in  their  corner,  but  they'll  live 
with  a  group  if  it's  just  fair.   The  problem  is,  if  you  get  it  in  your 
corner,  then  the  other  one  says  it's  not  fair,  and  they're  right.   But  if  it's 
not  in  their  corner,  if  it's  fair,  then  both  sides  are  able  to  put  their  best 
foot  forward  and  win  some  and  lose  some,  but  at  least  they  know 
they're  going  through  a  fair  process.   And  I  think  that  was  the  one  thing 
that  has  always  kind  of  plagued  the  ALRB. 

But  it  never  drew  me  in  whatsoever,  because  I  didn't  have  any 
UFW  contracts. 

LaBERGE:      Any  other  agriculture  issues  you  wanted  to  comment  on? 

BRONZAN:    No. 

LaBERGE:      Exports.   I  know  you  had  some  bills  in  world  trade. 

BRONZAN:    I  did  a  lot  of  work  in  trade,  yes.   Well,  there  are  just  two  little  issues 
I'll  mention.   One  is  export  trade.   It  was  interesting  to  me.   I  knew 
nothing  about  that  field,  and  I  got  into  it  slowly.   I  took  a  couple  of 
trips  to  the  Pacific  Rim.   Many  of  our  agricultural  leaders  felt  that  our 
future  was  in  the  Pacific  Rim  and  in  export  trade.   And  one  of  the  little 
things  that  I  learned,  many  knew  this  well  before  I  did,  but  it  was 
interesting  to  me  to  learn  it,  and  that  is  American  agriculture,  especially 
California  agriculture,  had  to  go  through  a  real  transition,  a  tough 
mental  transition.   The  mental  transition  was,  they  basically  ruled  the 
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roost  for  such  a  long  time.   They  didn't  really  have  to  think  too  much 
about  world  competitors.   They  were  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  and  they 
could  pretty  well  dictate  their  terms  and  didn't  really  have  to  worry. 
They  had  great  domestic  markets,  they  had  great  international  markets  if 
they  wanted  them.   Many  didn't  even  need  them.   They  had  such  great 
domestic  markets,  they  didn't  need  them,  and  could  basically  control 
what  their  international  markets  were.   It  wasn't  a  big  thing.   This  is  not 
all  of  agriculture,  but  many  elements  of  agriculture,  this  was  the  case. 

But,  the  world  changed.   As  the  world  changed  and  other 
countries  became  more  sophisticated  in  agriculture  production,  more 
aggressive  in  marketing,  we  found,  Guess  what,  we're  in  a  world 
market.    We're  not  really  alone  arrogantly  at  the  top  of  the  heap.   We've 
got  to  slug  it  out  with  everybody  else  in  line.   We're  part  of  a  world 
market.   And  in  fact,  if  we  don't  do  real  well  and  are  real  aggressive 
and  real  clever,  we'll  get  our  brains  beat  out. 

And  in  fact,  that  started  to  happen.   In  one  product  area  after 
another,  they  had  to  realize,  I've  got  to  know  what  it  means  to  deal  with 
people  in  Seoul,  Korea,  what  does  it  mean  to  deal  in  Taipei  and  in 
Hong  Kong  and  in  Bangkok  and  Indonesia.   How  does  Indonesia  differ 
from  the  folk  in  Seoul?  This  whole  area  became  a  very  big  thing,  a 
whole  new  arena  that  was  discomforting  and  a  difficult  transition  for 
many,  but  they  had  to  do  it. 

And  now,  I  think  that's  pretty  much  happened.   They're  now  very 
competitively  in  a  world  market.   In  some  areas,  they  found  that  other 
countries  can  do  more  for  less,  and  have  a  competitive  advantage.   In 
other  areas,  we  can  hold  our  own  well  because  of  quality  and  other 
reasons. 

It  got  me  into  the  whole  tariff-trade  stuff,  and  clearly  a  lot  of  the 
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other  countries,  both  Europe  and  Asia,  were  utilizing  their  trade 
sanctions  to  benefit  their  own  growers  at  the  disadvantage  of  ours.   If 
we  had  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  Japan,  a  more  even  set  of  rules, 
our  growers  felt  that  they  could  do  very  well  in  those  markets.   But 
citrus  is  a  good  example,  we're  just  kept  out  in  citrus  by  artificial  rules 
that  keep  us  out  in  other  countries,  protecting  their  industries  in  ways 
that  they  couldn't  survive  if  they  ran  it  truly  in  a  world  market.    So 
there  was  a  lot  of  that. 

The  GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  talks  were 
central  to  that,  and  NAFTA  [North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement]  is 
central  to  that.    So  I  think  there's  really  been  a  lot  of  progress  on  that 
area,  in  that  arena,  to  make  things  more  of  an  even  playing  field.   In  it, 
you  get  some  losses  and  some  wins  because  of  the  change,  but  it  is 
more  of  an  even  playing  field. 

Farmers  fundamentally  are  two  things.   They're  businessmen  and 
they're  gamblers.   I  don't  know  any  more  of  a  gambler  in  any  business 
than  farmers.   They've  got  to  borrow  themselves  up  to  their  eyeballs  just 
to  get  their  crop  started  every  year,  year  in  and  year  out.   Understand,  I 
had  mostly  small  farmers.   I  didn't  have  the  big  west  side  farmers.   I 
had  small  family  fanners.   I  think  my  average  acreage  ownership  was 
fifty-five  acres  in  my  district,  which  is  very  small.   They  lease  another 
bunch,  and  I  think  the  average  total  operation  was  maybe  150  acres,  but 
that's  small  compared  to  thousands  of  acres. 

A  family  farmer  borrows  every  year.   They  borrow  up  to  their 
gills  to  get  the  crop  planted,  to  get  it  fertilized,  to  get  it  pruned.   There 
it  is.   The  clock  is  running.   The  Mother  Nature  clock  never  stops  for 
anyone.    So  boom,  they've  got  to  go,  they've  got  to  do  it,  and  they've 
got  to  do  it  on  time,  and  they've  got  to  wake  up  early,  and  if  it's  a  frost 
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they've  got  to  get  their  smudge  pots  out  there,  and  they've  got  to  flood 
the  fields,  and  so  they've  got  to  do  all  of  that  with  the  clock  running. 
There  isn't  any  other  industry  on  earth,  other  than  fishing,  that  deals  as 
much,  that  is  more  connected  to  nature.   They're  connected  to  the 
whims  of  nature,  as  we've  seen  in  these  floods. 

I  think  there  were  three  different  times  when  I  was  in  office 
where  a  grape  crop,  for  example,  was  a  wonderful  grape  crop,  bumper 
crop,  high  sugar  content,  and  wiped  out  in  the  very  last  week,  when  the 
grapes  got  down  onto  the  paper  trays,  and  it  rained,  and  it  molded  them, 
and  they  were  destroyed.   One  year,  it  was  a  90  percent  loss,  and  it  all 
occurred  in  three  days,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  after  a  whole  year  of 
work  and  investment.   Many  of  the  farmers  had  no  crop  insurance. 
They're  just  gambling  that  they'll  have  enough  of  a  crop,  they're 
gambling  against  the  bugs,  they're  gambling  on  everything  that  it  will 
work. 

I  admire  those  men  and  women  in  agriculture,  because  it  is  a 
tough.  .  .  .  People  think  of  it  as  being  all  corporate  farming,  and  it  isn't. 
Most  farms  are  family  farms,  even  in  California.   The  overwhelming 
majority  are  family  farms.   And  those  families  are  gamblers. 

LaBERGE:      Anything  else  on  agriculture?   And  how  are  we  doing  on  time? 

BRONZAN:    I've  got  another  ten  minutes,  and  then  I've  got  to  split. 

LaBERGE:       All  right. 

BRONZAN:    The  only  other  thing  is,  I  kind  of.  ...  One  of  the  things  about 

agriculture  that's  interesting  to  me  is.  ...  This  is  a  kind  of  larger  view 
observation.   This  country  used  to  be,  before  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  most  people  were  connected  directly  to 
agriculture  one  way  or  another,  the  majority  of  the  population.   After 
the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  move  to  the  cities  and  so  on,  it 
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reversed,  all  the  way  to  the  point  now  it's  a  complete  turnaround,  where 
about  5  percent  of  the  population  has  some  direct  connection  to 
agriculture,  to  the  production  of  the  food  we  eat  as  a  society.   And  95 
percent  have  no  connection  whatsoever  directly.   Indirectly,  because 
they  eat  food,  but  no  direct  connection  to  the  production  side  of  it. 

And  it's  amazing  how  many  people,  kids  think  milk  comes  from  a 
supermarket,  not  from  a  dairy  farm  and  whatnot.   One  thing  I've 
observed  is  in  that  transition,  we've  lost  not  only  contact  but  knowledge 
of  what  it  takes  to  get  food  to  our  tummies.   It's  an  amazing  process, 
and  it's  an  incredibly  difficult  gamble.   We  do  it  in  this  state  better  than 
anyplace  in  the  world.   We  have  the  most  advanced  agricultural 
practices.   In  Fresno,  it's  amazing  how  many  people  come  in  from  all 
over  the  world,  Arabs  one  week,  South  Americans  the  next  week, 
southern  Europeans  the  next  week,  Russians  the  next  week,  coming  in 
just  to  learn  our  agricultural  practices.    "How  do  you  do  this  kind  of 
irrigation?   How  do  you  do  this  kind  of  ginning  for  cotton?"  and 
whatever. 

We've  sort  of  written  the  book  on  it.   It's  one  of  the  things  we  do 
exceptionally  well  in  California.   We  do  Silicon  Valley  high-tech 
computers  exceptionally  well.   We  do  agriculture  exceptionally  well. 
These  are  things  that  California  really  is  the  state  of  the  art  in 
worldwide.   And  yet  most  people  haven't  the  foggiest  idea  what  it  is, 
how  it  works,  what  it  takes,  and  how  difficult  it  is,  the  tough  kinds  of 
decisions  you've  got  to  make  to  really  bring  it  about. 

And  I  think  there  is  a  danger  there.  Where  you  see  the  danger  of 
that  lack  of  connection  to  it  is  in  a  situation  like  the  medfly.  There's  no 
greater  symbol  of  that  disconnection,  people  saying,  "What?  How  come 
you've  got  to  spray  my  yard  with  malathion?  Why?  Get  out  of  here.  I 
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don't  want  you  to  spray  my  yard."  I  mean,  a  complete  disconnection 
with  the  massive  system  that's  involved  to  get  food  to  their  table,  and 
the  things  that  absolutely  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  there. 

So  one  of  my  missions  was  to  say  to  agriculture,  "Look,  that's  a 
fact  of  life.   And  consequently,  one  of  the  things  that  you've  got  to  do 
is  you  can't  just  live  on  the  farm.   You  can't  just  do  your  thing." 
Farmers  often  are  people.  .  .  .  Well,  first  of  all,  they  do  farming—Tin 
talking  about  family  farmers,  not  a  corporation  that's  an  absentee  owner 
—they  do  farming  for  one  reason  only.   I've  known  a  lot  of  people  in 
farming  in  my  life.   All  my  life  I've  known  farmers.   They  do  farming 
for  one  reason:   they  love  it.   They  love  farming.   They  love  working 
with  the  land.   They  don't  want  a  nine-to-five  job.   They  don't  mind  a 
job  that's  eighteen  hours  a  day.   They  love  getting  out  there  and  mixing 
it  up.   They  love  working  with  their  hands.   They  like  being  out  in 
nature.   They  don't  want  to  be  in  an  office  with  a  neon  light  and  a  tie 
on.   They  want  to  get  in  and  connect  to  nature,  and  they  love  that  work, 
and  they  wouldn't  do  anything  else.   That's  why  they  do  it.   They  love 
it. 

I  developed  a  real  respect  for  that.   But  they're  also,  I  was  going 
to  say,  they're  also  kind  of  isolated.   They  know  intuitively  that  there's 
not  many  like  them  any  more.   Most  people  don't  do  that  kind  of  work, 
outdoors  and  with  the  elements,  and  with  nature  like  that.   They  just 
don't.   And  so  that  becomes  kind  of  isolating. 

Well,  they're  a  rare  breed,  and  they're  independent.   They  haven't 
done  a  good  job  of  explaining  to  their  urban  and  suburban  brethren 
what  they  do.   They've  been  content  to  stay  doing  what  they  do  and  talk 
to  each  other,  which  we  all  have  a  tendency  to  do.   One  of  the 
missions,  sermons  I  kept  saying  to  the  farm  groups  is  they  have  to 
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break  out  and  communicate  honestly  and  sincerely  to  people  that  live  in 
cities  and  in  suburbs  about  who  they  are,  what  they  do,  what  their  needs 
are,  how  it  affects  them.  They  have  to  communicate  and  break  out. 

There  are  organizations  that  do  try  to  do  that,  such  as  California 
Women  for  Agriculture,  and  I  think  they  all  realize  that  that  is  part  of 
their  mission.  They're  the  5  percent  now,  they're  not  the  95  percent. 

LaBERGE:      What  is  that  group,  California  Women  for  Agriculture? 

BRONZAN:    It's  a  group  that  organized  more  or  less  for  that  kind  of  a  purpose  way 
before  I  got  into  office.   It's  a  group  of  women,  either  they're  spouses  of 
farmers  or  they're  farmers  themselves-there  are  a  lot  of  women 
farmers—who  made  it  their  effort  on  political  issues  to  get  in  buses  and 
go  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  walk  door-to-door  and  say  hello 
to  people  and  try  to  talk  about  what  the  problems  were.   Just  that,  just 
real  grassroots,  person-to-person  communication  outside  of  themselves. 
I  still  think  they  need  to  do  more  of  that. 

You  know,  it's  interesting.  There  was  a  rash  of  movies  that  were 
kind  of  fun  to  watch  about  the,  what  was  it,  Home  Country,  or  there's  a 
Sally  Field  movie,  I  can't  remember  them  all. 

LaBERGE:      Yes,  and  Jessica  Lange,  I  know  what  you're  talking  about. 

BRONZAN:    Right.   There  were  two  or  three  in  a  row,  and  it  was  all  the  same 

theme,  of  here  this  sweet,  young,  healthy,  nice-looking  family  that  just 
busted  their  buns  to  make  it  work,  and  then  they  got  blown  out,  and 
they  couldn't  make  it  one  year,  and  the  farm  goes  on  the  auction  block, 
and  they  lose  their  farm  and  their  livelihood  and  the  thing  that  they 
love. 

OK,  that's  not  the  Midwest.   Those  that  came  out.   That's  not  the 
Deep  South.   That's  Central  Valley,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  central 
California,  right  here.   That's  this  state,  that  was  my  district.    We  were 
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having  failures  by  the  hundreds,  good  farmers  lose  their  land  to  the 
bank.   That  scene  of  a  family  crying  their  eyes  out,  watching  their  farm 
that  had  been  in  their  family  for  generations  go  in  foreclosure.  That 
scene  happened  over  and  over  and  over  and  over  again  in  my  district. 

LaBERGE:      So  how  would  you  deal  with  that?  How  could  you? 

BRONZAN:    Not  much.   I  mean,  it  was  the  tough  facts  of  life  of  that  era.   And 

sometimes  you  could  blame  a  little  bigger  farm  as  opposed  to  a  smaller 
farm,  but  that's  part  of  the  marketplace,  too.    What  do  you  do  about 
blaming  the  weather?   What  do  you  do  about  blaming  the  international 
market  that's  eating  you  alive  in  a  certain  commodity?   You  don't. 
That's  the  marketplace. 

But  there  is  a  consequence  to  it,  and  it  is  a  bit  different  than 
somebody  who  goes  into  shoe  sales.   People  in  farming  do  it  because 
they  love  it  and  it's  been  in  their  blood  for  years,  and  it's  part  of  their 
heritage. 

LaBERGE:      What  are  you  most  proud  of  that  you  did  in  the  legislature? 

BRONZAN:    Oh,  mental  health  legislation  was  certainly  one  thing.   The  realignment 
bill  for  [mental  health  programs]  stabilized  and  made  more  flexible 
county  funding,  which  we  talked  about,  was  probably  the  most 
complicated  thing  I  did.   It's  probably  the  least  understood  thing. 
[Laughter]   I  think  we  commented  on  that,  too.   I'm  sure  it  was  the  least 
understood  thing  by  the  public  and  by  the  legislature.   But  I  know  in 
my  heart,  that  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  projects  and  most 
complicated  projects,  and  one  that  I  felt  the  most  proud  of,  is  that  one. 
Mental  health  legislation,  I  was  proud  of  that. 

LaBERGE:      What  was  your  biggest  disappointment? 

BRONZAN:     [Laughter]   My  last  three  years.   The  state  went  belly-up  financially. 
The  first  of  those  last  three  years,  we  had  a  $15  billion  shortfall,  and 
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then  we  had  a  $5  billion  shortfall,  and  then  a  $7  billion  shortfall.   It 
was  just  a  disaster.   It  was  the  final  coming  home  to  roost  of  Prop.  13' 
and  all  the  money  we'd  cut.    We'd  cut  some  $30  billion  a  year  out  in 
tax  cuts,  mostly  through  the  initiative  process.   Yet  our  needs  in  schools 
and  freeways  and  everything  were  going  up.   Our  revenue  was  going 
down,  our  needs  were  going  up,  and  it  finally  crunched  us. 

And  that  was  my  biggest  disappointment,  one  of  my  biggest 
disappointments,  was  realizing  that  I  was  presiding  over  the  dismantling 
of  a  system  for  people  who  were  already  at  the  bottom.   That  was  very 
disappointing  to  me. 

I  was  disappointed  to  see,  the  last  thing  I'll  say,  is  the  destruction 
of  the  system  itself.   I  think  the  changes  that  occurred  with  Prop.  1402 
and  other  changes,  the  intense  partisanship,  the  over-intensity  on  ethics. 
That's  a  real  difficult  issue  to  get  into,  because  in  many  cases  there 
wasn't  enough  focus  on  the  right  kind  of  ethical  questions  and  too  much 
focus  on  questions  that  were  not  really  ethical  questions,  that  had 
nothing  to  do  really  with  policy-making,  that  sort  of  misguided,  tortured 
preoccupation  there,  and  a  few  other  things,  have  resulted  in  these 
actions  not  being  government  reform  but  anti-government  actions,  and 
they  have  emasculated  the  legislature  even  further. 

[End  Tape  5,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  6,  Side  A] 

LaBERGE:      OK. 

BRONZAN:    I  think  the  greatest  single  disappointment  is  a  personal  one.   I  got  into 
government  because  my  mom  and  dad  taught  me  that  participating  in 


1.  Proposition  13  (June  1978). 

2.  Proposition  140  (November  1990). 
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democracy  was  not  only  important  but  essential  for  a  democracy  to 
work.   And  therefore,  they  said  that  to  go  into  working  in  government 
directly  was  one  of  the  highest  callings  a  person  could  have  in  life,  if 
they  could  do  that  kind  of  work  and  were  suited  for  it.   If  they  were 
suited  for  it  and  could  do  it  well,  it  was  one  of  the  highest  callings,  to 
work  with  large  public  policy  for  a  country. 

I  grew  up  with  the  single  biggest  influence  being  the  era  of 
[President  John  F.]  Kennedy,  where  it  was  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you,  but  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country."    I  mean, 
that  whole  milieu  to  me  was  one  of  the  honor  that  it  was  to  be  in  public 
service,  and  to  serve  your  country  in  that  particular  capacity.   And 
personal  honor  to  be  in  that  milieu. 

I  remember  when  I  first  walked  on  to  the  floor  of  the  assembly,  I 
know  it  seemed  corny  to  some,  but  I  was  choked  up.   It  was  so 
overwhelming,  the  building,  just  to  think,  Here  I  am,  the  son  of  a  first- 
generation  immigrant  from  Yugoslavia,  penniless  farmer.   And  I  am  on 
the  floor  of  the  sixth  most  important  deliberative  body  on  earth.   I  have 
the  ability  to  influence  policy  for  the  better.   At  least  make  a  little  mark 
somewhere. 

So  that  whole  thing,  coming  from  my  childhood  up  to  arriving 
there,  was  all  in  an  aura  of,  What  an  honor  this  is,  and  what  a 
tremendous  privilege  it  is,  and  what  a  great  personal  thing  it  was  to  be 
able  to  try  to  do. 

By  the  time  I  left,  things  had  changed  so  radically  that  it  was 
almost  as  if  just  getting  in  politics  made  you  a  criminal  in  the  public's 
mind.    You  were  almost  branded,  Well,  you're  a  slea2y  criminal  just 
because  you  got  elected.   Which  made  it  kind  of  irony  to  me,  all  this 
work  of  getting  elected,  where  everybody  is  going  to  change  the  world, 
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and  there's  not  a  person  that  runs  now  that  doesn't  say  "change"  ten 
times  in  the  first  sentence:    "Let's  change,  we  need  change."   Everyone 
is  saying  that,  doesn't  matter  who  they  are;  that's  the  key  word.   They're 
outsiders  and  they're  a  change  agent.   The  day  after  they're  in  office, 
they're  insiders  and  they're  crooks,  because  they  must  be.   They're  in 
politics. 

Well,  they  both  can't  be  true.   It's  somewhere  in  between  there. 
So  that  part  hurt. 

And  then  the  part  that  the  whole  system  has  in  fact  been 
structurally  damaged  so  severely  by  the  initiative  process,  partisan 
politics,  term  limits,  and  so  on,  it  isn't  what  it  was  when  I  went  in.   It  is 
different.    We  are  entering  into  a  different  era  completely  about  what 
the  legislature  is,  what  Congress  is,  what  government  is,  what  it  is  to 
do,  what  its  purpose  is.   And  it's  less.   It's  a  lesser  purpose.   It's  a  lesser 
meaning,  a  lesser  function.   I  don't  mean  less  in  the  sense  of,  Oh,  cut 
out  the  waste  and  the  fat.   I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  less.   I  mean  less  in 
terms  of  the  nobility  of  its  purpose. 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  go  in  this  direction  down  before  we 
start  coming  back,  and  it's  an  honored  mission  for  people,  and  it's 
something  we  care  about,  and  before  the  population  starts  saying  on 
health  care,  instead  of  saying,  "Well,  what's  in  it  for  me  this  month  in 
my  rate?",  [saying]  "How  do  we  as  a  nation  insure  our  population  and 
get  out  of  the  system  mess  that  we're  in?"   When  do  we  get  to  that 
point?   I  don't  know. 

When  do  we  find  the  increasing  gap  between  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots  unacceptable?   Right  now  it  seems  to  be  OK  that  it's  getting 
worse  and  worse.   We  were  getting  better.   Then  we  stalled,  and  then 
when  the  [President  Ronald]  Reagan  policies  started  to  kick  into  effect, 
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we  dramatically  started  expanding  the  gap  between  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots,  with  the  have-nots  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  the  haves 
decreasing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  concentration  of  wealth  getting  into 
fewer  and  fewer  people,  and  it  seems  to  be  OK.   We've  reached  over 
this  point  where,  [facetiously]  I  guess  it's  all  right,  as  long  as  I  have 
mine.   Yet  the  middle  class  itself  is  probably  the  single  most  vulnerable 
of  that  whole  thing,  but  they've  been  under  this  delusion  and  sleight-of- 
hand  terminology  to  be  pitted  against  the  poor  instead  of  against  the 
forces  that  are  of  greed,  really,  that  are  very  cleverly  manipulating  all 
this  to  their  benefit. 

I  think  the  middle  class  does  not  know  it.   They  have  been  misled 
by  the  misdirection.   They've  followed  the  misdirection,  and  they're 
focused  on  that,  instead  of  what's  happening  in  fact  to  them  and  to  their 
long-term  security.    And  how  we  get  out  of  that,  I  don't  know.    I  don't 
see  what  the  mechanisms  are  to  get  out  of  it,  because  the  information  is 
changed  so  fundamentally  that  I  don't  know  how  people  can.  ...  I  don't 
know,  I  can't  see  where  they're  going  to  have  the  mechanism  to  get  out 
from  this. 

Other  than  reaching  such  a  point  of  desperation  that  then  kind  of 
a  revolutionary  mentality  starts  to  occur,  but  when  that  happens,  it's 
more  dangerous.   You're  dealing  with  things  in  a  much  more  volatile 
and  dangerous  sense  for  everyone.   Everyone  is  in  a  more  threatened 
environment  when  a  society  reaches  that  point.   It's  much  harder  to  do 
things  smart  then,  and  thoughtfully,  and  it's  much  harder  to  reach  the 
sort  of  appropriate  compromises  when  a  society  reaches  that  point. 

I  just  fear  that  that's  what's  happening.   I  hope  not.   I  hope  that 
there's  things  I'm  not  seeing,  or  that  I  am  misunderstanding  or 
something.    Someone  will  say,  "That  isn't  what's  really  going  on,  Bruce, 
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you're  wrong  in  your  analysis."   But  I  can't  see  it  yet.   And  everybody 
that  I  talk  to  that  I  think  is  smart  feels  the  same  way.   I  can't  tell  you 
how  many  dinner  conversations  where  that's  the  topic,  this  sad  internal 
depression  and  fear  about  what's  happening  to  our  country.   And  it's 
everywhere. 

So  I  don't  want  to  be  melodramatic.   I  think  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  is  there's  tremendous  opportunity  in  new  areas.   There's  tremendous 
opportunity  in  health  care,  the  field  that  I'm  working  in,  and  in  any 
crisis,  it's  not  just  a  slogan  to  say  that  there's  opportunity;  there  really  is. 
And  I  think  much  of  it  is  being  sought  and  actualized.    So  certainly  part 
of  the  destruction  that's  occurring  right  now,  any  destruction,  does  have 
some  positive  consequence  to  it. 

But  I  am  still  nonetheless  worried  about  the  larger  framework  by 
which  we  define  ourselves  as  being  a  democratic  society.    And  I  don't 
know  where  it's  going  to  turn  out. 

LaBERGE:      You  seem  to  be  working  on  the  national  level  for  health  care.   Have 
they  called  you  to  be  a  consultant? 

BRONZAN:    Yes. 

LaBERGE:      I'm  glad! 

BRONZAN:    I'm  working  on  pilot  projects,  local  level  pilot  projects  and  reform.   And 
there's  hope  there  that  some  things  could  happen.   Not  without  yelling 
and  screaming.   Every  change  is  pulling  teeth.   No  matter  how  good  it 
is  for  everybody,  people  are  used  to  doing  things  in  a  different  way,  and 
when  they  change,  it's  hard.   But  where  I  am  right  now  in  my  life  is  I'm 
focused  on  something  that's  in  front  of  me  and  I'm  excited  about  it,  and 
I  really  frankly  have  a  hard  time  focusing  in  on  the  larger  issues  that  I 
spent  most  of  my  life  doing.   I  can't  do  it  somehow.   I  can't  do  it,  on 
the  national  level  or  on  the  state  level. 
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So  what  I  do  is  what's  in  front  of  me.   I  have  this  job,1  and  this 
job  is  in  front  of  me,  and  it's  very  stimulating  and  fulfilling  to  try  to 
figure  out  health  care  reform  strategies  that  will  work  on  a  local  level, 
and  that's  what  I'm  doing.    So  I  do  that,  and  that  gives  me  a  sense  of 
fulfillment,  and  excitement.   I  truly  enjoy  it. 

If  I  were  to  go  back,  into  Congress  or  the  legislature,  and  that  was 
my  focus,  I  think  I  would  be  very  depressed.   Like  I  was  the  last  three 
years  I  was  there.    So  I'm  glad  I  got  out  at  the  time  I  got  out.   I've  got 
to  go.   Is  this  OK?  Is  this  what  you  wanted? 

LaBERGE:      OK.   Thank  you  very  much.   This  is  wonderful. 

[End  Tape  6,  Side  A] 

[End  of  Interview] 


1 .  Mr.  Bronzan  is  Associate  Dean  for  Administration  and  Development,  University 
of  California,  San  Francisco  at  Fresno. 
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